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As a sweet remembrance these early poems are collected 

by loving hands. 
These echoes of the heart of one most dearly loved 

are re-awakened. 
One whose pure thoughts as incense ever rose to Heaven. 



Oh, then, be thou not rebel-hearted 

To that sweet faith 

Which, that the loved and the departed 

"Watch o'er us, saith, 

Heed thou not what the cold world thinks : 

With heart unriven, 

Do thou believe the dead are links 

'Tween us and heaven. 
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THE FEAST OF MADAIN. 



At the court of Madain the feast was spread, 
The laugh rose high, and the wine flowed red, 
And music and dancing, sounds of glee, 
Proclaimed a mirthful jubilee. 

* * * * * 

In a stately hall a throne was raised, 
Where many a ruby and diamond blazed, 
And there was seated a king new crowned, 
With Persia's stately nobles around. 
Many a bright and regal gem 
Sparkled in his diadem. 
Gracefully the robe he wore, 
Gracefully the sceptre bore. 
His the form, and his the mien, 
Suited to the banquet scene ; 
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THE FEAST OF MADAIN. 

Yet was there ofttimes in his glance, 

And on his polished brow's expanse, 

A look of fear, becoming not 

The dignity of regal lot. 

He started as they bent the knee 

In honour of his sovereignty ; 

Untasted did the goblet stand, 

As if he feared another's hand 

Would dash, should he attempt to sip, 

The foaming wine cup from his lip. 

'Twas conscience's work, full well he new 

'Twas homage to another due ; 

For Khoosroo had usurped the throne 

That was Baharam's right alone ! 

He, by his father's weak command, 

Was exiled from his native land, 

The stars had said it thus must be, 

To guard the prince's infancy. 

And, by the Arab hunters bred, 

A wandering life Baharam led ; 

And easily did Khoosroo seize 

The vacant throne, more apt to please 
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With graceful sway, though light and vain, 

The festal nobles of Madain, 

Than could, they deemed, that hunter be, 

The child of toil and penury. 

Thus Khoosroo had usurped the throne 

That was Baharam's right alone ! 



But bitterly his spirit felt, 

However low the nobles knelt, 

However high the proud acclaim, 

He was a monarch but in name ! 

He might usurp the tinsel things, 

But not the soul of Persia's kings ! 

And at the mid banquet, when beauty shone brightest, 

When the step of the dancer was fleetest and lightest, 

When strains of sweet music were floating by, 

And the goblet of red wine was foaming high ; 

Even then, unhushed by the joyous din, 

The voice of conscience was loud within. 

He listened, was it ignoble fear ? 

Or did he a distant murmur hear ? 
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No, it was not fear, though distant far, 

'Twas the shout of the Arab, the shout of war ! 

Onward they came, with o'erwhelming power, 

They came in the city's unguarded hour. 

And the Persian noble arose from the board, 

And flung down the wine cup, and grasped the sword. 

They rallied around the new-crowned king, 

And left the hall of the banqueting. 

The guard was assembled (a powerless force 

To oppose the torrent's o'erwhelming course.) 

And they waited the signal to call them forth 

To the scene of the injured prince's wrath. 

****** 

But they saw to the city's gates advance 
Three aged chieftains ; nor sword, nor lance 
In their hands they bore ; but plainly brought 
A friendly message, and answer sought 
If Khoosroo with attendant train 
Would meet Baharam on the plain. 
* * * * * 

The princes met, on the city's side 
Sat the Persian king in regal pride ; 
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And on the other, an Arab band 
Was ranged 'neath a youthful chief's command. 
A youthful chieftain ! had ye seen 
His eagle glance and his towering mien, 
Ye had known, though a hunter's vest he wore, 
That a regal heart 'neath its folds he bore ! 
Ye had seen that just resentment strove 
Vainly with patriotic love. 
He looked on Persia's degenerate sons, 
And he deemed them brothers, though faithless ones. 
****** 

He spake, " Ye deemed that your prince must be 

Unfit for the cares of regality. 

Ye deemed on his sunburnt brow ill set 

The gems of a regal coronet ! 

Ye knew that my hands had borne the bow 

Even from my infant years till now, x 

And ye thought them all too rude to hold 

My father's sceptre of gems and gold ! 

Now see this hand, neither soft nor white, 

'Tis a hunter's hand, but it hath the might 

And the will to claim, and to seize its right. 
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But I would not that ye, who my brothers axe, 

Should fall by the Arab's scimitar. 

Let him who hath dared to usurp my seat 

Me in the equal conflict meet ; 

Be an area made on the open plain, 

And there be assembled lions twain ; 

And place ye the crown within the fence, 

And he who shall dare to snatch it thence, 

Who shall dare to contend with the lions alone, 

His be the kingdom, and his the throne ! " 

A shout of approval rent the air, 

And the Persians' voices mingled there. 

The spirit of their "kings bygone 

Lived in the chieftain's look and tone, 

And they gazed till they almost gazed in pride 

On him who so proudly their king defied ! 



Now Khoosroo, wilt thou cross the path 
Of yonder furious lions' wrath? 
Can crown and sceptre, robe and gem, 
Tempt thee to contend with them ? 
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On regal gauds alone thou lookedst 

When that dangerous place thou tookedst. 

These alone thy soul could move, 

Not a mighty nation's love. 

Have the silken arts that taught thee 

Thy sceptre gracefully to wield, 

Strength of arm and courage brought thee 

To defend it in the field ? 

Hath thy soft luxurious life 

Fitted thee to mortal strife? 

Arise ! thou canst not now exempt thee : 

Will the glittering bauble tempt thee ? 

# * # # # 

From his hand the sceptre fell, 

" Crown and kingdom fare you well ! 

Stronger must his desire be 

Who ventures thus for royalty." 

* * # # # 

Silence reigned around unbroken 
When the coward prince had spoken ; 
Each ear, with expectation fraught, 
Listened for the proud retort. 
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No answer came, but wild and loud 
A shout was echoed by the crowd ; 
And quickly did the murmur run 

That the fierce conflict was begun ! 

* * # * * 

But Khoosroo turned, to hide the excess 
Of his crushed spirit's bitterness ; 
His hand upon his eyes he pressed, 
Whilst fear and shame within his breast 
Together strove. He might not brook 
Upon the scene of strife to look, 
To see, perchance, at one fell blow 
His only hope to earth laid low ! 
For hope still lingered, even yet 
He might retain the coronet, 
If on the fearful contest plain 
His foe, the regal prince, was slain. 

# # # # # 

0, when we open to one sin, 
How many more come thronging in ! 
Khoosroo was weak, but, till this hour, 
His only crime was love of power ; 
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Now eagerly his ear did hark 
For the loud cry or low remark, 
That to his murderous wish might bring 
News of the lions' vanquishing. 

# * * # * 

Now, wild and high rose the joyful cry 
At some stroke of the hero's might ; 
And now 'twas sinking mournfully 
To a tone of sad affright ; 
But whether it joy or grief might be 
'Twas a tone of heartfelt sympathy. 

# # * * # 

Woe to thee, Khoosroo ; ne'er again 
Shalt thou o'er Persian bosoms reign, 
For they have seen what kings should be 
In his, the true regality. 
Love for his people, braving all 
The horrors of inglorious fall ; 
Bather than shed the blood of those 
Who still were Persians, though his foes : 
His foes no more — 'mid the earnest crowd 
Arose acclamations joyous and loud, 
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Shewing the conflict was happily done ! 
And more, that a nation's love was won ! 

* * * # # 

At the court of Madain the feast was spread, 

The laugh rose high, and the wine glowed red ; 

And music and dancing, sounds of glee, 

Proclaimed a mirthful jubilee ! 

But different was the joy I ween 

From the joy of the former banquet scene. 

0, human nature may go astray, 

It may wander far from the narrow way, 

For the flesh is weak ; but the spirit is strong, 

And it is not in nature to love the wrong! 

# # * # # 

And now, when the crown was placed upon 
The brow of the native monarch's son, 
Their's was the pride of duty done, 
"With the joy of a noble monarch won! 
Baharam sat on his father's throne, 
"Won by his single arm alone ; 
And the earliest deed of his reign might well 
The noble mind of the young prince tell — 
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Pardon to Khoosroo, full and free, 
And the outstretched hand of amity. 



Baharam ruled with absolute sway 

In glory and pride to his latest day ; 

Never rebellion its front upreared, 

And the Tartar chieftain his war-cry feared ; 

Shall I the cause of success impart ? 

Baharam's empire was over the heart ! 
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DAWN. 



'Tie morning, and the sunbeams breaking 
Dispel the gloomy shades of night. 
The skylark, from his slumber waking, 
Wings towards heaven his earliest flight. 
High, 'midst the clouds, he soareth on 
Chanting his morning orison. 

The wilding rose, that lowly bendeth 
Beneath the heavy dews of night, 
Raises its head at morn, and sendeth 
Its sweetest odours to the light. 
Sweetest because the earliest sent, 
Ere with the day's hot breathings blent. 

Come, listen to the skylark's singing, 
Breathe the soft perfume of the rose, 
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See birds and flowers their incense bringing 
To Him from whom their pleasure flows. 
When nature offers up her prayer, 
Shall man's sole voice be wanting there ? 

Wake, wake ! all nature doth invite thee 
To bow before thy Maker's throne. 
let her gentle praise incite thee 
To kneel and offer up thine own ! 
Now, ere this early hour be past, 
Ere day on thee her sorrows cast. 

In nature's page there's many a lesson, 
And one, the most delightful there, 
Is this, a duty and a blessing, 
Early to bend the knee in prayer. 
Not ere the morn of day alone, 
But ere the morn of days is flown. 
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niinB are lovely when o'er them is cast 

The green veil of ivy to shadow the past ! 

When the rent and the chasm that fearfully yawn'd 

By the moss and the lichens are sweetly adorn'd; 

When long grass doth carpet the desolate halls, 

And trees have sprung up in the whitened walls, 

And woven a curtain of liveliest green, 

Where once the rich folds of the damask were seen. 

Alas for the sorrow some heart may have felt 
When first the rude blow of destruction was dealt, 
When first the thrice-hallow'd hearth-stone was o'er- 

turned, 
And its embers were scatter'd, as brightly they burn'd ; 
And e'en though insidious time may have given 
The stroke whence the lov'd home of childhood was riven. 
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Alas ! for their sorrow, who first trac'd in gloom 
Decay's fearful hand on their beautiful home. 

But such thoughts are unheeded when idly we gaze 
On the desolate grandeur of earlier days ; 
'Tis the wreck that is lovely, the wider the rent 
The fuller a view of the landscape is lent. 
The wind that now sighs through the tenantless halls 
No thoughts of loved voices to memory recalls. 
Oh, ruins are lovely when o'er them is cast 
The green veil of ivy to shadow the past! 

And how like the scatter'd but ivy-clad tower 
Must the heart of man seem at his life's evening hour ! 
Deep chasms are there, which the lost ones have left — 
The wreck of hope blighted, and misery's cleft ; 
But time, like the ivy, his mantle hath' cast, 
And the outline of sorrow is softened at last ; 
And sweet with the mind's eye it seemeth to gaze 
On the overpast sorrows of earlier days. 
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Thou divine Intelligence ! that dost 

Pervade all space, gifting the book of nature 

With the deep voice of living truth. Thou 

Whose presence now is on me awfully 

As thus I stand alone, with Thee and nature. 

Wilt Thou be present to my heart as now, 

When, in life's after-years, my spirit seeks 

To hold communion with Thee ? Spring's bright sky 

Smiles down upon me, and the waving boughs 

Have laughter in their motion ; song of bird 

Swells on mine ear, flowers glow beneath mine eyes, 

And mine own heart is fresh, unscathed as they. 

Yet 'mid the laughter and the smiles of nature 

1 feel an awe, I bow beneath a power 
Unseen, but felt most thrillingly. And must 
This passionate perception of Thy presence 

Be dimmed by age ? Must sorrow's arid breath 
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Dry up the gushing fount of youthful feeling ? 

Or is there knowledge that indeed can bring 

Continued youth to man ? There is, there is. 

Not vain the boast of alchymist and sage. 

From nature's wide-spread book, with patient toil, 

They sought and found — all the true sage would ask — 

Youth of the soul ! Youth self -renewing ever. 

And their elixir was eternal truth. 

For what is youth's best charm but novelty ? 

And who that looketh into nature's book 

Shall lack this charm, however oft he turn 

Unto that breathing page, which leads the thought 

Up to its wondrous Author, even to God ? 

Lovers of nature, they retain their youth 

Even as the faded flowers retain their scent ; 

Nay, sweetest oft when withered up and dry. 

Then, Mighty One, I'll lay upon Thine altar 

The buds of Spring, nor fear that Thou wilt turn 

From Autumn leaves if sweetness dwell therein. 
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Yes ! thou art lading the light zephyr's wing 
With the rich treasure of thy fragrant breath, 
The fickle zephyr ! that at eve will bring 
A blighting cold, scattering thy leaves in death. 

Still, though the zephyr bring thee no return, 
Though morn be ill repaid by evening's close ; 
Still, hold not back thy sweets, but scatter on, 
Though all should seem unthankful, lovely rose. 

Perchance, upon its airy way, thy breath 
Around some mourner's brow hath sweetly played, 
Or shed its freshness on the bed of death. 
If lone hearts bless thee, art thou not repaid ? 
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This life of ours I measure not 

By months and years, 
Nor mark the sorrows of our lot 

By starting tears. 

If still the withered leaf hath power 

To win thy lay, 
Then deem not that thy youthful hour 

Hath passed away. 

If still the rustling Autumn wind, 

The leaves among, 
Maintain its magic o'er thy mind, 

Then art thou young. 

I care not though thy hair be gray, 

And though thou bend 
Like one who to his closing day 

Doth quickly tend. 

If time hath still left fresh in thee 

The deep well-spring 
That gushes into poesy 

At each light thing ; 

c * 
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0, then, though many years of woe 

Their weight have hung 
Upon thy form and stamped thy brow, 

Thy heart is young. 

Nor may we measure human grief 

By tears that flow, 
As often they afford relief 

To joy, as woe. 

The tears thy loved ones' sorrow steal, 

However sad, 
Still prove what joy thy heart could feel 

If they were glad. 

But when they cease to freely start 

And give relief, 
When worldiness hath seared the heart, 

Then know we grief. 

And it is when to nature's praise 

The heart is cold, 
That we, in spite of youthful days, 

Are growing old. 
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gladness is ever allied to grief ! 
The opening bud to the withered leaf. 
The shadow cometh in sunlight hours, 

The weeds will spring with the garden flowers, 
And in life, as in tenses, whatever the cause, 
The very next thing to I am is I was. 

1 am f how delightful ! when beauty or wit 

Are the words that are placed in conjunction with it. 

1 am a beauty ! Ah, tremble, because 

Thou knowest how quickly it must be I was. 

And then comes I have been, a thousand times worse! 

They say that a has been alone knows its curse. 

torture ! confessing she has been, to know 

That some smile as they whisper, " a long time ago." 

And then 'tis I will be, though in self defence 

Of the sneer that concluded the foregoing tense. 
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I will be a beauty ! with, false bloom and curl, 

She seeketh the ball-room again and its whirl. 

Too late ! ah, too late ! it is soon understood, 

She is come to the next tense, and sighs out "I would" — 

Or something like Murray, I would if I could. 

But 'tis over, and conscience ranks folly with sin. 

She sighs as she ponders what she might have been. 

And so much does time wasted her memory goad, 

She assumeth at last the imperative mood. 

Be thou prudent and wise, are the words on her tongue, 

Whenever she meeteth the joyous and young. 

In short, she pours forth the advice in their ear 

That would have admonished her early career. 

But I must confess, for the truth is essential, 

That if it be heeded is somewhat potential. 
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Ah, how like infant innocence this bud ! 
So pure, so very white, save where the tips 
Of its close-folded petals glow with rose ; 
Portraying well the bloom of childhood's years. 
Emblem of purity ; ere yet the sun 
Hath gazed too fiercely on its snowy breast ; 
Ere yet expanding to its beams, it shews 
The stamens dark within. Ah, turn away 
From his insidious rays. Hide thee, young bud ; 
'Neath some o'erhanging leaf do thou remain, 
Even as now. Why should' st thou open ever ? 
Light wish, and vain ; but for the same dark spots 
That mar its whiteness, broken were the promise 
Made in its blossoming. And thus it is, 
E'en thus, with heart of man. Arraign thou not 
God's providence, though in thine heart thou seest 
The seeds of ill, dark spots upon its whiteness. 
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Sink not, but bid thy better nature strive 

Continually with. them. Thus alone, 

By the fierce strife of heaven and earth within us, 

Is the soul purified and worthy made 

Of its Creator. What to the casual eye 

Seemed but to mar its purity, becomes 

The fertilising source of fruit to God. 
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In a lone bower, on the Tiber's shore, 

With boughs of flowering myrtle woven o'er, 

A maiden sat : the mid-day sun the while 

Poured through the trellised canopy his smile, 

As if in scorn that leaves or boughs should hide 

The loveliest flower upon the river's side 

From glance of his. Alas, he smiled on tears, 

For these are beauty's in its early years. 

" And weep'st thou maiden, by the Tiber's shore, 

Italia's sky above, her land before, 

Her sunshine on thee ? 0, this could not be 

If the heart's sunshine were not lost to thee ! 

Mourn'st thou thy palace, with its pomp and pride, 

All lost to thee when thy stern father died ? 

Or didst thou in thine altered fortune prove 

Man can forget whom once he feigned to love ? 

Yet thou didst joy when proud Orsini said 

'Twas the rich merchant's daughter he would wed, 
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Not a poor outcast ; thou didst smile and say 

The day thou heardst it 'twas a happy day ! 

And yet thou weep'st ? " Thus a voice subdued 

With gentle sadness, on the solitude 

Of the young mourner broke. " Come, come with me ; 

This is, thou know'st, a day of jubilee. 

Hark ! hark ! they reach us in our peaceful home, 

The acclamations of rejoicing Rome ! 

The wreath of fame, the myrtle twined with bay, 

She places on her idol's brow to day, 

The bard Zanobi. Come, thou oft hast wept 

Over his sorrow, till thine own hath slept, 

And said there was a magic in his song 

That bound thee to him like affection strong ; 

And wilt thou let a shadow or a frown 

Be on thy brow when his doth wear the crown. 

0, he hath soothed thee in thy time of sadness ; 

Hast thou no joyance in his hour of gladness ? " 

And they went forth, the gentle friend and she 

Who needed friendship, to the jubilee. 

Bright was the scene that day, Italia' s sun 

In his miridian glory gazed upon ! 
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Princes and senators, a stately crowd, 
Beauty and jewels, and the fanfare loud 
Of music swelling to its highest strain, 
Then sinking sweetly to repose again, 
As he upon whose form all eyes were bent 
Rose from the altar steps where he had knelt, 
"When the old senator the wreath had placed 
Upon the noblest brow the bay e'er graced, 
And in the balmy south' s voluptuous tongue 
Poured forth the lay from inspiration sprung. 
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"The goal is won ! The world is now my home, 

Not the lone cottage ! 0, my birthplace, Rome, 

Thou art a tender mother to thy son, 

And his success does fondly shine upon. 

veil ye, brighter than your own bright skies, 

Ye Roman beauties, veil your lustrous eyes, 

For all too brightly do ye smile on one 

Whose life, alas, hath known more of the cloud than sun." 

****** 
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He ceased, and taking from the marble floor, 

With rarest flowers profusely scattered o'er, 

A withered rose, again resumed the lay, — 

"The poet is a flower ! his life a day ! 

rarely is the morning mist o'erpassed, 

And the warm sunbeam on the flower cast, 

Till noon hath come ! Slowly the leaves unfold 

At early morn, fearing the blight and cold, 

Heavy with dew. Even the gladsome wind 

Is ofttimes to the early plant unkind. 

But when at last each leaf hath freedom won 

By its own efforts, then the mid-day sun 

Pours the effulgence of his golden smile 

Upon the expanded leaves ! But they the while 

Have lost their dewy moisture, and the glow 

That might have freshened can but scorch them now, 

flowers are poets ! and their day a life ! 
Smiles are for victory, frowns are for the strife. 
Yet the strife needs the smile ! But that is o'er. 

1 will bethink me of the toil no more ; 
Save to remember that the strife is done ; 
Save to remember that its meed is won ! 



■\ 
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The spirit of gladness shall rest on my brow. 

Away, away, sadness, I laugh at thee now ; 

Thy chilling dominion shall weigh down no more 

My soul's buoyant pinion upstriving to soar. 

Clouds lie beneath me, the shadows are past, 

No more to enwreath me ! I've gained thee at last, 

Thou blue vault of heaven ! My goal I have won ! 

Through storm have I riven my way to the sun. 

But alas ! alas for us ! the rainbow's bright form 

Alone bendeth o'er us, in cloud or in storm ! 

And thus, when the goal of our wishes is won, 

Hope fades from the soul, for its mission is done ! 

And is it true my brow dotfc wear 

The myrtle wreath, the wreath of fame ? 

And is it Rome's applause I hear ? 

And have I earned at last a name ? 

Then let me pause, that I may feel 

The sweet conviction o'er me steal, 

That this triumphant day, in truth, 

Doth crown the burning dreams of youth. 

let me pause before this day 

Hath fleeted like the rest away, 
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That I may drink the spirit of success, 

And tell ye if the draught be happiness ! 

Flow on, pass on, thou much desired day ; 

Glide with thy fellows, to the past away ! 

Far other" art thou than thou seem'st to me, 

When fancy-pictured hope illumined thee ! 

Ah, wherefore, wherefore doth the rainbow's form 

Bend o'er us only in the cloud and storm ; 

Ne'er in the calm serene ? 0, could I choose, 

Methinks the storm, gilt with hope's rainbow hues, 

Were still my portion. Thus my life hath passed, 

Nor saddening memories, prospects overcast ; 

But hope still present with its angel mien 

In the fierce conflict ; 

And now, even in the lap of sweet success 

My spirit seeketh in its waywardness ! 

Ye will forgive me, my gentle friends, 

That sadness ever with my joyance blends. 

not at once the morning sun can raise, 

With the intenseness of his burning gaze, 

The flower upon whose head the night dews lie, 

Bowing it down to earth." 
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Thou art now in youth's sweet bloom, 
And hope belongs to youth, 
E'en as the blossom to the spring, 
As beauty does to truth. 

But would' st thou have thine after years 
Peaceful and calm to be ; 
Remember, that as youth is hope, 
So age is memory ; 

And even now thy hand doth write 
On life's unsullied page 
The characters that shall condemn 
Or bless thee in thine age ; 

And, oh ! remember riches, fame, 
Though dear to hope they be, 
May bear, perchance, far other name 
In the book of memory. 
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A leaf wandered by me in Autumn's chill blast ; 
Its colours were faded, 'twas withered and dry, 
And to fancy it whispered, as onward it passed, 
Thou shalt die, thou shalt die. 

mournful, methought, to leave all we love most, 
The sweet-scented flower and murmuring wave ; 
To leave all the brightness this fair earth can boast, 
For the grave, the cold grave. 

But lo, from the wreck of the year that is fled, 
Now winter hath parted, all spotless and white 
A snowdrop arises ; it bursts from its bed, 
And springs to the light. 

If earth cannot hold back the germ of the flowers, 
But gives up their beauty more sweetly to bloom, 
Far less can she bind this proud spirit of ours 
In the tomb, the dark tomb. 
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I shook thy slight stem, and thy leaves down drooping 

Quivered as if in pain. I knew thou wert 

Most sensitive ; yet not for this did I 

My hand withdraw, but rather sought to bow thee 

Utterly down, that I might idly gaze 

Upon thy tremulous and fearful motion. 

And so it was, beneath my hand's rude touch 

Leaf, branch, drooped earthward. I desisted not, 

And thou wert prostrate all. But as I waved, 

In very wantonness, thy fragile stem, 

Lo ! branch and leaf uprose ; and thou didst bloom 

As vigorous as before. I left thee then, 

Not unadmonished by thy simple tale, 

To bear with patience the rough strokes of fate. 
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0, who can tell the might of his own heart 

Till it is tried by stern adversity ? 

Who has not said, when smarting 'neath the pang 

Of his first grief, " My soul can bear no more " ? 

Yet 'tis not so, another and another 

In quick succession comes, and still we live, 

And still desire to live. 

The Spirit sinks 
At first beneath the shock, but when inured 
By oft repeated stroke, like the frail leaves 
Of this most sensitive plant, again uprises. 
And as among the plants, the sensitive 
Most forcibly exemplify endurance, 
Even so is woman's heart pre-eminent. 
She by this plant most aptly typified, 
Shrinks from the world, and yet o'ercomes its shocks. 
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How canst thou quit thy pathway in the air, 

And downward to the lowly vale repair ? 

0, wherefore droop'st thou, with an earthward pinion, 

When the sky seemeth thine own proud dominion ? 

Thou king of song ! art weary of thy reign 

That thus thou sinkest unto earth again ? 

were it mine thine upward flight to share, 
My worldly longings should be brief and rare. 

1 would forget all— all that doth belong 
To pain and sorrow — in one glorious song. 
The forms of beauty and the tones of mirth, 
They should not tempt me to return to earth. 
Then wherefore droop'st thou on thy glorious track, 
What is the mighty power that draws thee back ? 
Is it the coolness of our shadowy bowers, 

The lake's broad mirror, or gay tinted flowers ; 
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Are these thy tempters ? No ! on earth's green breast 
Thou seekest only thine own humble nest ; 
Thine own rude nest. And did I ask thee why 
Thou leav'st thy path of brightness in the sky ? 
Fame, honour, praise, these greet thee up above, 
But on the earth alone dost thou find love. 
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MY SISTER'S BIRTHDAY. 



Fifteen summers, gentle lady, 
Thou in fortune's lap liast passed ; 
And each succeeding one has found thee 
Far happier than the last. 

And we will hope that as they passed thee 
Thou didst gather golden grain, 
Wherewith to cherish thy young spirit 
In the coming hours of pain. 

For they are coming. Man must suffer 
While he dwells with man below ; 
0, 'tis the fate of human nature . 
Dearest, thou must suffer too. 
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But, as I view thee, gentle sister, 
Thy bright locks around thy brow, 
I'll pray that thou may'st still continue 
Happy, innocent as now. 

Then, though misfortune's darts assail thee, 
Peace shall dwell thy heart within ; 
For, like the storms around our dwelling, 
They cannot enter in. 
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What seek we here? To gaze upon the forms, 
The pictured forms, of those who once were mighty 
In thought or deed ; those of the deathless name ! 
Martyr, sage, poet, warrior, and king, 
Together here are ranged, a pleasing page, 
Wherein we love to read of the heart's history. 
Thou, with thine eyes upturned and steadfast gaze, 
Seeming to pierce the skies ; full well I know 
Thou wert a martyr for the Christian's faith ! 
Albeit the curling of thy lip would say 
Not for the spirit only thou didst seek 
An immortality. Thou hast a name. 
The warrior and the sage, I know thee well. 
The one doth wear the traces of deep thought, 
Whilst many a scar upon the other's brow 
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Proclaims, not lightly was the victory won 

That gave us safety. Yes, ye both have toiled 

Nobly for England's honour, and your own. 

And thou with brow of thought, who, who could fail 

To read thine avocation ? Thou hast poured 

Freely thy spirit forth. Thou art of those 

That scatter and increase. 0, well I know, 

By the deep inspiration of thine eyes, 

Thou art the child of genius and of song ! 

Yes, thou hast trimmed the lamps while others slept, 

To clothe in words thoughts irrepressible. 

But tell me, with the hope of sympathy 

Twined there no selfish thought of earthly fame ? 

Why, do I ask, thou wear'st the laurel crown ? 

These are earth's mighty ones, the justly famed. 

'Tis well to honour them, but should we leave, 

For them, unread the animated page 

That flows around us in the plodding world. 

If thou would see true greatness, go thou forth 

To the abode of virtuous poverty, and look on him 

Who hath no ties on earth save those of kindred ; 

Doomed to watch over these, slow gnawed asunder 
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By the tooth of want, yet faithful to his trust, 

Strives with despair ; 

No voice applauding save the voice of conscience. 

Thou hast heard much of generosity, 

Of gifts the kingly to the noble make ; 

But oh, what are they to the hard dry crust 

Such parent spares his child? He gives his life, 

And deems this noble sacrifice of self 

Is but his duty. When thou look'st on such, 

Who sees the luxury of another's home, 

Where the light wish denied would furnish forth 

Blessings to him and his, and yet witholds 

His hand from evil, thou hast seen at once 

A martyr, poet, conqueror, and sage : 

And earth has many such. 
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MORNING AND EVENING TWILIGHT. 



The morning twilight : didst thou ever mark 
Its early breaking, shadowy and dark, 
And not bethink thee of our childhood's feeling — 
Vague, indistinct, but full of sweet revealing — 
Dim glimpses of the intellect to come, 
like morning breaking on the midnight gloom ? 
Beautiful childhood ! How each brightening hour 
Brings thee new joy in every leaf and flower : 
New thought, new feeling, till thy spirit knows 
The wealth of mind that in its far depths glows. 
Thou art as morning, when mists pass away : 
Thou art as twilight brightening into day. 

Twilight of evening, 'tis a peaceful hour, 
Stealing upon us with a saddening power : 
Darker and darker do its shadows roll. 
Alas ! there is a childhood of the soul 
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Like unto this. A second childhood cast 

Over life's close, as evening falls at last. 

Morning and evening twilight, how are ye ' 

Emblems of doting age and infancy? 

This is the secret of our infant gladness, 

And this the secret of our age's sadness. 

The morn's dim twilight brightens into light, 

But evening's shadows deepen into night. 
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THE PAINTED TOMBS OF ANCIENT 

ETRURIA. 



They sought to banish sadness 
From the mansions of their dead ; 
They pictured forms of gladness ; 
Sweet perfumes there they spread. 

The crown a king had cherish'd 
In his hours of earthly pride 
Was there when he had perish'd, 
And his sceptre by his side. 

The gems that deck'd the beauty, 
When her morn of love arose, 
Still graced, as if in duty, 
Her long and last repose. 
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The painted walls were glowing 
With scenes of mirth and glee, 
Where ruby wine was flowing, 
And sounds of revelry. 

Whatever spoke of pleasure 

In most seductive tone, 

Of active life, of treasure, 

In the halls of death was shown. 

But vainly, 0, how vainly ! 
They sought to banish fear, 
The spectre scenes tell plainly 
That with the feasts appear. 

The gold, the jewels gleaming, 
And the richly-scented air, 
They did but give the seeming 
Of a joy that was not there. 

How beautiful soever 
Their hope, their trust might be, 
Except that death must sever 
They had no certainty. 
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tomb ! so plain, so lonely, 
Hewn in the rock's hard side, 
Through whose brief tenant only 
Are the fears of death defied. 

blessed tomb ! whose story 
To the end of time shall last; 
The halo of His glory 
That a Saviour o'er thee cast 

The brightness hath descended 
On every Christian tomb, 
And by its clear light ended 
The terror and the gloom. 

And we, by fear unshaken, 
May lay us down in trust ; 
For we know that we shall waken 
From our lowly bed of dust. 
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The softest waters, as they fall 
In pearly drops from day to day, 
Though gentleness and music all, 
Can wear the rugged stone away ; 

Yet often must the circling year 
Renew its course, ere we shall see 
The faintest, lightest impress there ; 
So slow they work and silently. 

But softer than the fountain's spray, 
I've seen a drop the pearl to mock, 
And seen beneath it melt away 
Nature, in harder forms than rock. 

there is power in thy tears 
To melt a heart more hard than stone, 
And scorning the slow lapse of years, 
An instant and its work is done. 
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THE SONG OF THE EMIGRANT. 



To the spot where thou stand'st lonely, 
The spot where so oft we have stood, 
While the burning night stars only 
Looked on river and on wood, 

Though distant far, at twilight's hour 
Thither my thought returns to thee ; 
The while I bless a higher power 
For the sweet boon of memory. 

And then my fancy pictures forth 
A fairer scene, if such may be, 
When, spite the foaming billows' wrath, 
I hope at last to welcome thee. 

This cheers my heart, this nerves my hand, 
Though deep dark seas between us roll ; 
Wild wastes around ; a foreign land ; 
But hope and memory in my soul. 
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It is a placid stream that feeds thy fall 

Of rushing waters ; and the flowers bend 

Over its clear soft wave, as if to list 

To the low music of its murmuring. 

The sky is mirrored there, and whatsoever 

Of baneful or of beautiful is cast 

On the slow moving tide doth linger long. 

But as it nears the cataract 

The stream hath swifter motion, and the flowers 

Ye cast thereon lend but a transient beauty. 

Wave and flower alike are onward borjie 

To the fierce strife of waters, where each drop 

Would overleap its fellow, in the race 

To the abyss below. Where are the flowers 

We cast upon the stream ? Where the pure waves 

Reflecting back the sky ? Alas ! for thee, 

The sunbeam with its alchemy may turn 

Thy spray to gold ; or the dark shadow throw 

Its blackness o'er thee, but in thee no more 

Shall the calm face of heaven be mirrored back ! 
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THE HOPES OF YOUTH. 



My first hope was for happiness, the pleasure of a 

child; 
An hour from study wrested, for pastimes free and 

wild. 
When my heart was like a spendthrift of its wealth of 

love and mirth, 
Which it wasted on the flowers — nay, the very weeds 

of earth. 
Yet I will not call it wasted; for a few brief years 

have proved 
There are hearts as light and fragile as the flower my 

childhood loved. 
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Then came the hoped-for happiness, and wistfully I 

sought 
For a form that blended beauty with the interchange 

of thought. 
The violet's eye was lovely, with a language of its own; 
But I sighed for eyes of feeling, and love's enchanting 

tone. 
My soul had more affection than to flowers might be 

given, 
And sorrow had not taught me that such love was 

meant for heaven. 

My next hope was for ecstacy. I had met the love of 

youth, 
And it seemed my early visions were but glimpses of 

the truth. 
Who'd be content with happiness, in love's delightful 

dawn? 

It were as autumn twilight in spring's refulgent morn. 

O, we know not half the fervor, the beauty of our soul, 

Till love hath tamed its wildness beneath its proud 

control. 
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My next hope. No ! I hoped no more. 

I felt that hope must cease, 

At least for joy or happiness. Mine was a prayer for 

peace ; 
For peace which I had laughed at, as a thing too calm 

and tame, 
A thing to be avoided, until evening hours came. 
And now, in youth's bright morning, I only ask for 

this; 
And deem entire forgetfulness would be supremest 

bliss. 



Alas ! my full affection, it met with brief return. 

Ah ! wherefore did I grudge it to the flower's fragile 

urn? 
The violet and the lily, they gave me all their scent, 
And with their balmy odour no poison'd breath was 

blent. 
flowers, ye truest lovers! had I but clung to you, 
Still, still, I might be dreaming of affection fond and 
true. 
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But why didst thou awake me ? I knew I must awake. 
I knew that youth's bright vision must my riper years 

forsake. 
But why didst thou awake me ? Why have I learned 

from thee 
That the eye can tell of faithfulness, though the heart a 

traitor be ? 
And yet it was but justice. I worshipped at thy shrine. 
My love it was idolatry ; its punishment was mine. 
The idol of my worship hath fallen from its throne ; 
And it crushed me in its ruins, ere I felt it was but 

stone. 
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A sudden shower ! the summer rose bends low 
As the bright raindrops sink into her breast, 
Like gentle heart by tale of woe oppressed ; 
Whilst the cold ivy from its leaves doth throw 
The raindrops back, like heart that doth not know 
The thrill of sympathy, or scorns it, lest . 
Those pleading whispers break its selfish rest ; 
Losing love's joy so it but lose its woe. 
Counsel me, worldly ivy, which to chose, 
The closed or open heart ; and thou, pale rose, 
Lade the light zephyrs with your fond reply. 
But lo ! e'en now an answer floateth by, 
And my rapt sense a sweet response receives 
In the fresh odour of the moist rose leaves. 
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Love ! 'tis too oft idolatry. We make 

The idols of our worship (soon to break 

With life's rough usage), and our fancy flings 

A light belonging not to earthly things 

Over its own creation ; till we see 

Not that which is, but that we wish to be. 

I deem not lightly of the ties of earth, 

For well I know their loveliness and worth, 

But oh! we ask more than to man is given, 

And grieve to find that earth is earth, not heaven : 

And even when the worship has been vain, 

How the heart lingers by the accustomed fane ; 

E'en as the tendrils of the ivy cling 

To the dead branches of the forest king ; 

Unconscious that its own enduring wreath 

Alone had veiled the failing stem beneath. 

heart of man ! wherefore in thee combine 

So much of faith and love ? unless it be 

That thou may'st lay thy wealth upon that shrine 

Whereon alone such love is not idolatry. 
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I thank thee, I thank thee. I'll cherish thy rose 
When its dry leaves no longer an odour disclose ; 
For dearer by far a frail flower from thee 
Than the brightest of gems from another could be ; 
And what fitter pledge for this fond love of ours 
Than a rosebud, the sweetest and fairest of flowers? 

The pearls of the sea and the gems of the mine 
These are not the gifts for a love such as thine. 
They speak, ah ! too plainly of avarice and pride, 
Man hath toiled to obtain them; perchance he has died. 
And though they are brilliant, they have not the power 
To speak in the language of this flower. 

I read in the leaves of the rose thou hast given 

That its freshness it draws from the soft breeze of 

heaven, 
Which it strives to repay with its odorous breath, 
Till its head is bowed down by the finger of death. 
'Tis an emblem of love, and though frail it may be, 
This alone is the offering for thee and for me. 
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Throw not aside the lyre, 

If unto thee be given 
The poet's word of fire, 

That blessed gift of heaven ! 

throw it not aside 

When grief hath o'er thee power, 
Nor in the time of pride, 

Nor in joy's triumphant hour. 

And let not friendship's smile, 
Nor even love's command, 

With sweet seductive wile 
Beguile it from thine Tiand ! 

It may bring nor fame nor thrift, 
But heed not thou the wrong. 

Is the race unto the swift, 
Or the battle to the strong ? 
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Thou hast seen the streamlet rushing 
From its birth-place on the hill, 

In its narrow channel gushing, 
A meagre streamlet still; 

It may never pass in glory 

The stately city's side ; 
It may be unsung in story, 

And all unknown may glide ; 

But the spot wherein it springeth 
Is as fresh, as green, and bright, 

As when the proud stream bringeth 
Its waters to the light ! 

And like that favour' d spot, 

Fresh, green, thine heart shall be ; 

For worldliness dwells not 
With heartfelt poesy. 

Then, throw not by the lyre, 

If unto thee be given 
The poet's word of fire ; 

For 'tis the gift of heaven ! 
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Ere the sun hath sipped the dew 
From the sleeping flower's bell, 
Ere the sounds that speak of earth 
On the solemn stillness swell ; 
Ere the cruel, worldly day 
Bids the morning to depart, 
Takes the flowers' bloom away 
'And the freshness from the heart ; 

There's a quiet holy hour 

That seemeth to be given 

For the spirit's time of power, 

When man may ever think on heaven. 

Then, on the heavens gazing, 

Do thou breathe an earnest prayer, 

The zephyrs on their pinions 

Will quickly waft it there. 
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'Tis sweet to pray at evening, 

But it ever seems to me 

That the prayer of early morning 

Is the purest there can be. 

It goes to heaven's portals, 

Unpolluted in its way 

By the worldliness that gathers 

O'er the closing of the day. 
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yes ! The earth is brighter to mine eyes 
Since I have knelt, love ! before thy shrine : 
Since I have felt within this heart of mine 
The well-spring of devotedness uprise. 
Nor thee, beloved one, with its rich supplies 
Alone it waters ; other hearts than thine 
Drink now more deeply, and more fondly twine, 
Than when my soul knew not its energies. 
All things seem nobler, grander, save the lay 
That would the mightiness of love express. 
And this is fainter, weaker, as each day 
Adds to its depth of passionate tenderness. 
Like yonder rose that to the earth is bent 
By the rich breath of its voluptuous scent. 
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I wept o'er blighted hope. A loved form came, 

And bending o'er me, with affection's sigh, 

Spake of the world's cold insincerity, 

And my fond trustfulness did gently blame. 

Yes ! thou didst blame me ; thou who art the same 

As trusting childhood, rendering sigh for sigh, 

A very prodigal of sympathy. 

How worldly-wise the maxims thou didst name ? 

But oh, far other than the one thou thoughtest ; 

Far nobler lessons to my soul thou broughtest: 

I read the language of thy beaming eye, 

"Which did the cold words of thy lips belie. 

One, one was false, perchance too rashly dear, 

But thy glance told me there are some sincere. 
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ALLEGORY. 



The wind hath passed over the flower. 
How know ye the wind hath passed ? 
'Tis the early morning hour, 
On its leaves no blight is cast. 

The wind hath passed over the flower. 
It hath passed, and not alone, 
Though 'tis early morning hour, 
The dew from its leaves is gone. 

Why not uproot the flower, 
wind ? It were lighter sin 
Than to leave for the noontide hour 
No freshening balm within. 
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Farewell ! but weep not though we part. 

Away with idle fears ! 

Cherish mine image in thine heart, 

But hide, hide thy tears. 

Give but a happy truthful smile ; 

Fate's darkest frown I'll bear. 

If woman hopes, can man the while 

Sink downward to despair? 
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Mouldering wall, whereon I gaze, 
Tell me a tale of former days ! 
Though thou hast no legend wild, 
Dear to fancy's dreaming child, 
Thou canst tell of lady bright, 
And of brave and gallant knight. 
0, there are memories round thee cast 
That long as love, as life, shall last ! 
Memories that fling a spell around, 
Making the drear heath haunted ground. 
Here, frowning in majestic gloom, 
Stood the lordly Surrey's home. 
Here he led the stately dance 
With many a noble maid of yore ; 
Albeit his ardent loving glance 
Turned unto one for evermore. 

F 
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how they echoed back each word 
Of mirth, of song, and sportive glee. 
And how his sigh passed all unheard 
Amid the halls of revelry ! 

Ah ! thus it is ! we see the smile, 
We hear the voice mirth-tones express, 
But who can tell what thoughts the while 
Have made the heart quite echoless ? 

1 see the hall with banners hung ; 
A brilliant noble band I see ; 
Methinks I hear the songs they sung, 
The songs of love and chivalry. 

But in the midst I hear a sigh, — 

No, 'tis the light wind wandering by, — 

It wakes me to reality. 

Alas, my dream of ancient hall, 

Waving banners, sounds of mirth, 

I only see a ruined wall. 

I stand upon the barren earth, 

And for the lute's soft cadence find 

The empty moaning of the wind ! 

And this is all, a mouldering stone 
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Of all his pomp remains alone, 
Whilst the unheeded passing sigh 
Hath fame, hath immortality ! 
'Twas blighted love for Geraldine 
That made his youthful song divine, 
A song for evermore endeared 
"Where love is known, or faith revered. 
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Sweet rose, thou pourest thy scented breath 

Upon the noontide air. 

Thou givest like the loving heart 

That still has love to spare. 

The light gale bears thy perfume far ; 

O'er hill and dale it flies : 

It breathes where happy childhood plays, 

Where age inactive lies. 

That breeze, it may be, will return 

At eve with altered breath ; 

And, traitor to thy generous love, 

Scatter thy leaves in death. 

Yes ! though it seems with homage fraught, 

To sigh and whisper low ; 

When all thy banished sweets are spent 

It will not be as now. 
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Still, like the loving generous heart, 

Unkindness cannot chill. 

Spite of the light winds' treachery 

Thou scatterest blessings still ! 

And as the memory of such hearts 

Can never die away, 

So shall the odour of thy leaves 

Outlive and brave decay. 
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0, didst thou watch never, 
In summer's bright day, 

The clouds as they sever 
And join, in their way ; 

Resembling the ocean 
When tranquil its breast, 

For ever in motion, 
Yet seeming at rest ; 

And lulled by some river 
That's murmuring nigh ; 

The aspen leaf's quiver, 
The soft breeze's sigh ? 

0, has not a feeling 
Come over thee then, 

Erom memory stealing 
The dwellings of men, 
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Till all that is real 

Hath faded away, 
And in pleasure's ideal 

Thy fancy doth stray ; 

From cloud to cloud roving 

In wanton delight, 
Alternately loving 

The shadow and light ? 

And hast thou not grieved thee, 

When some earthly tone 
Of thy dreams hath bereaved thee, 

The truth making known ? 

Ye deemed it a sadness, 

Though voices of mirth 
Recalled by their gladness 

Thy spirit to earth. 
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How varied is the lot of man below ! 

Some are to honours born, and some to woe. 

Let not the poor despair, the rich grow vain ; 

Equal at first, so shall they be again. 

The streams of earth are varied in their course, 

Yet all are equal at their parent source. 

We may not scorn the humble rill, that flows 

'Tween rural banks, whereon the wild flower grows ; 

Nor prize too much the ample rapid stream, 

Whose waters through the city's grandeur gleam. 

What though upon the river's ample tide 

The rich, the proud, the great of earth may glide ; 

What though the streamlet pass unmarked away, 

Leaving perchance a flower in its way : 

River and streamlet hasten to the sea, 

The dark, dread ocean of eternity. 
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life! thou art so wearisome ; 
So full of care and grief. 
Few are the roses in our path, 
And briars lurk beneath. 

Yet could we reach the mountain top 
Of fame, and look below, 
Would not our distance from the world 
Divide us from its woe ? 

Its incense would ascend to us 
Upon the breath of fame ; 
Should we not lose all misery, 
Finding an honoured name ? 

Ah no ! a voice doth answer me, 
Though praise should reach thine ear 
It cometh mixed with calumny 
Hard for the proud to bear. 



4 
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And oh. ! there is another world, 
Where all must shortly go, 
Where human fame is counted less, 
Far less than human woe. 

Then turn thine eyes to that bright world, 
All distant though it seem, 
For it cometh then when least we think, 
As the wakening to a dream. 
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I dreamed that death's cold finger on me lay ; 
Earth and its cares were fading fast away ; 
Around my bed a few dear friends did wait, 
Watching the progress of approaching fate. 
It did not grieve me from the world to go, 
A world so full of sorrows and of woe ; 
And e'en all earthly pleasure to my heart 
Seemed vain and trifling, for I longed to part. 
I looked upon my friends, and I did seem 
To conquer e'en my love, 'twas but a dream. 
The chain that bound me to the earth before 
Was severed now, to be rejoined no more. 
I felt life ebbing with the fleeting breath. 
Bade earth farewell, and thought to welcome death. 
But oh ! I waken unto life again, 
And to such bitter agonizing pain, 
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Which from my soul quick dashed the deep repose, 

Whilst on my 'wildered brain a thought arose, 

One dark and terrible it needs must be, 

To rouse me thus from death's cold apathy. 

Was I prepared, God, to meet thine eye, 

I who had rashly thought it bliss to die ? 

I could not pray, I felt the clasp of fate ; 

Bepentance unto me had come too late. 

This was not grief to last, and soon there broke 

The light of morning on me, I awoke ; 

And oh ! I prayed that none might ever know 

The stern reality of that nighf s woe. 

And ne'er shall I its agony forget : 

The horror of that dream is on me yet. 
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Beside a cottage lattice, overgrown 
With the rich foliage of the autumn's vine, 
At the cool hour of eve a maiden sat. 
The sun's last rays upon her form had thrown 
A mellow light : the winds were laid at rest, 
Save one fond dallying breeze, that lingered still 
Among her waving curls, as loath to part 
From aught so beautiful. There was a shade 
Of sorrow on her brow, according not 
With the rich sunset and the cloudless eve. 
Her spirit was o'ercast. She pressed her hand 
Upon her burning forehead, but no tears 
Gushed forth to give relief. Sudden, a voice, 
A low sweet voice, was heard, calling the girl 
Forth to some peasant's task. She started then, 
And with a blush that spake self accusation 
For some causeless grief, too long indulged, 
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And with a look of love that grief belied, 

Upon her knees she fell,* and weeping, cried, — 

"Father forgive me, that I dared repine 
At thy decree, 

Which made indeed the peasant's hearthstone mine ; 

But gave to me 

All, wherein love and happiness combine ; 

yet forgive me that I dared repine. 

Yes, thou hast won me back, my mother's voice, 

To purer thought. 

Again my chastened spirit doth rejoice 

Even as it ought ; 

And praiseth heaven for its rich gifts and choice ; 

But most of all for thee, my mother's voice ! 

And now my tears gush forth. I can weep now. 

Though not to grief, 

But to the happiness wherewith I bow 

They give relief. 

Bright tears ! ye were too sweet, too pure to flow 

At envy's bidding : but I can weep now. 

Affection's voice ! what a mighty power 

Thy lightest tone 
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Holds o'er us, even in our saddest hour. 

A word alone ! 

Like to the dew unto the parched up flower, 

Thou to the stricken heart ! voice of power. 

If anger's voice in place of thine had swelled 

With harsh, stern tone, 

Then had the passions which 'gainst heaven rebelled, 

But now are gone, 

Still o'er my soul their fierce dominion held, 

If anger's voice in place of thine had swelled. 

At my low lot I will no more repine, 

From wealth removed ; 

Since not for regal state could I resign 

Mine own beloved ! 

Ye palace homes ! have ye more love than mine ? 

Father, forgive me that I dared repine ! " 
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A gleam in the ether, a flash on the blue, 

I deemed thee a meteor that glanced on my view, 

A dweller of air. I gazed with delight 

On the track of thy splendour, thy pathway of light. 

It was but a moment : a shadow came o'er 

The path of the sunbeam, my dream was no more : 

No meteor wert thou, but a lowlier thing, 

The sun had illumined a dove's snowy wing. 

Thou hadst caught from his splendour a glory of light ; 
But when shade came across thee, I knew whence thy 

flight. 
type of earth's genius ! outshining its birth, 
Till the shadow revealeth its kindred to earth. 

type of earth's genius ! thou white-bosomed dove, 
As thy glory passed from thee, so passed not my love. 
To my vision less bright, to my spirit more dear, 
When I knew thou wert kindred in love and in fear. 
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The dew that at morning as crystal did seem 
In the leaves of the rosebud so brightly to gleam, 
At twilight's still hour, if we view it again, 
Is a crystal no more, but a sad tear-drop then. 

0, where is the change ? It is not in the flower, 
Which is blooming as fresh as in earlier hour. 
It is not in the dew-drop, for that is as clear 
As the crystal of morning ; yet this is a tear. 

'Tis our feelings are altered ; the cares of the day 
Have dashed the bright joyance of morning away. 
0, never a heart at the calm evening's close 
Had its feelings so fresh as when morning arose ! 

Will it be so in life ? Is a day and its cares 

So faithful an emblem of life and its years ? 

Can it be that the scenes which in youth most engage, 

Shall seem languid and dull to the eyes of old age ? 

0, then banish the sigh, and rejoice whilst you may, 
Ere the morn of existence hath fleeted away. 
Bemember, remember, the hour is near 
When the bright crystal gem shall dissolve in a tear. 



o 
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OF FANCY. 



There I oft have thought to see 
Strange fantastic imagery, 
Whose incessant changes seem , 

Like the wildness of a dream ; 
Now in battlemented height, 
Towers bathed in crimson light, 
Ever changing with the glow, 
Seeming shady bowers now. 
I have gazed with aching eye 
Fancied castles to descry, 
Till remorseless cruel hand 
Dashed the scene of fancy land ! 

O, thus doth time, with his restless sway, 
Dash from our heart its brightest hopes away ; 
Waking us from the glowing dreams of youth 
With the cold finger of unwelcomed truth. 
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0, vainly then we strive to keep once more 

And dream again those burning visions o'er ; 

As vainly as within the ember's glare 

We would retrace the forms that once seemed there ; 

Ere fancy, f all'n from her airy throne, 

Left us to dull reality alone. 

It may not be ! Still on the embers blaze 

And fitful glow our aching eyes may gaze ; 

But when the reign of fancy once is o'er, 

Those fairy visions will return no more ! 

We see before us only actual things, 

And sadness falls on our imaginings. 

Those busy crackling flames, what seem they now, 

That fancy peoples not their changing glow ; 

But angry rivals in a senseless strife 

To waste the brightness of their little life ? 

And when the strife is ended, what the gain ? 

Alas ! the mouldering ashes, these remain. 
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'Tis a very strange thing, my sisters fair, 
That ladies have never a first grey hair. 
I have often thought what a fearful sight 
Must be that earliest hair of white ! 
I have pictured the wild incredulous start ; 
I have felt in perspective the barbed dart ; 
The fear lest the empire of beauty depart. 
Full well, alas ! doth the gayest know 
That time will wrinkle the smoothest brow. 
The beauty with her locks of jet 
"Woven in a regal coronet, 
Whose rounded arm and fairy hand 
Are a sweet sceptre of command, 
She knows in time that hand may wave 
When none shall bow him a willing slave. 
And she who with fingers taper and small 
Braideth her golden coronal, 
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Knoweth her crown of gold must fade 

In after years to a silvery shade. 

For beauty's empire, as all may see, 

Departs with the ensigns of royalty. 

Yes ! time f adeth all things, as well we know ; 

In time we shall fade too, but that's not note. 

'Tis the fading is dreadful — I longed to see 

How beauty parts with its sovereignty. 

The first I met was a laughing dame, 

With a merry eye, and a twice-changed name ; 

But I saw, though her jewels were gleaming bright, 

Here and there was a hair of white ; 

And I asjied with an earnest and thougthf ul air, 

"Do you remember your first grey hair ?" 

But she turned with a careless laugh away, 

Exclaiming, "I have not a hair of grey." 

I turned to another, different quite. 

There was no doubt here all her hair was white. 

"0, tell me, I pray you, lady fair, 

Do you" remember your first grey hair ?" 

Sudden a darkening cloud I saw 

On the brow so oalm and serene before, 
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As she told me that sorrow in one short night 

Had bleached her golden curls to white. 

My romance was checked, I began to despair 

Of hearing aught of the first grey hair. 

Another passed me, upon whose head 

A very palpable snow was shed, 

Not merely suspicious that one might deny, 

With a little determined effrontery, 

But black and w^hite, 0, 'twas very plain 

I should not propound liere my question is vain. 

"That my hair is silvered I cannot deny, 

It contrasts with the black so awfully, 

But believe, it is a provoking truth, 

I was subject to grey hairs in earliest youth ; 

Nor do I know when then the first did hap, 

But I think it lurked 'neath my baby cap." 

Alas ! I sighed, can I nothing learn 

Of the time when the hair begins to turn. 

"Where can I find the mystic key 

Shall unlock the hidden mystery ? 

"I'll give thee one," whispered vanity, — 

" When the grey hair comes in the season of youth, 
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' Tis a freak of nature, it can't be truth. 
That this is to herald the countless throng 
Which shall surely whiten its curls ere long; 
One by one, again and again, 
Till time confirms their silvery reign ; 
And when confirmed, their frost appears, 
It ascribes its whiteness to aught but years." 
Well, if 'tis so, 'tis a lucky chance, 
There is then no need for my fine romance. 
'Tis in growing old, is the sting no doubt ; 
So the ladies have wisely left that out. 
Then joy ye with me, my sisters fair, 
For beauty hath never a first grey hair. 
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Music was swelling 
In softness around ; 
Each low note was telling 
Of sorrow profound. 

Its wail was around me, 
Its tone sad and deep : 
I felt it had bound me 

To listen and weep. 

But though soft it came stealing 

Mine eyelids to fill, 

There were some chords of feeling 

Untouched by it still. 

It burst into gladness ! 

At joy's liquid tone 

Each remembrance of sadness 

Was magic'ly gone. 

Dark images vanished, 
Bright visions arose ; 
The cypress wreath banished 
Gave place to the rose. 
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The air was shaken, 
So joyous the din ; 
Why did not awaken 
Each mirth-tone within ? 

0, why are we panting, 
In sadness and mirth, 
For something still wanting 
In music of earth ? 

It is that the spirit, 
From some brighter sphere, 
Desires doth inherit, 
Unsatisfied here. 

And vainly it tasketh 
Earth's music to pour 
Sweet strains, till it asketh, 
Receiveth no more. 

This shall not be given 
Till o'er it shall come 
The music of heaven, 
The music of home ! 
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I seek thee as a priceless treasure 

At early spring ; 
And yet 'tis but a mournful pleasure 

That thou canst bring. 

How often joyously we've sought thee 

Deep in the glen ; 
0, can another year have brought thee 

To us again ? 

To us. Where's she who joy'd to bind thee 

Upon her brow. 
Alas ! upon her grave I find thee 

In sadness now. 

0, sorrow deems each zephyr beareth 

A wailing tone, 
And 'mid the songs of nature heareth 

A plaint alone. 
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Thus while to some thou speakest gladly 

Of summer's breath, 
To me, sweet flower, thou tellest sadly 

Of love and death. 

And yet I seek thee as a treasure 

At early spring, 
Although 'tis but a mournful pleasure 

That thou canst bring. 



i 
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0, what is sorrow ? Is it not to be 
Passing from earth in life's delicious bloom, 
Or fading in their early youth to see 
The loved, the gifted, sinking in the tomb ? 
Yes ! this is grief : but unto such is given 
Hope of reunion and joy in heaven. 



0, what is sorrow ? is it not to feel 

The heart grow old beneath earth's fretting care ? 

To see each youthful fancy from it steal, 

Ere time hath dimmed the eye or bleached the hair ? 

This too is grief, but hope again is nigh ; 

Hope of repose when life hath fleeted by. 
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Alas ! there is a silent blighting grief, 

More withering than these, though sad they be, 

To which the soother Time brings no relief, 

But only strengthens it continuously. 

And e'en the prospect of the slumberous tomb 

Is but an image of despair and gloom. 



And this it is, to see the loved and cherished 
Renounce the faith of earlier, better years ; 
To see within the breast of friendship perished 
A Christian's purest hopes, a Christian's fears : 
To know that one loved bosom doth not raise 
The morning and the evening hymn of praise. 



A fond and gentle bosom, still the dwelling 
Of sweet emotions and affections kind, 
"With love to each created being swelling, 
Though closed to Him by Whom was all designed. 
0, grief, when such, watching thy lightest motion, 
Gazes upon thee with the soul's devotion. 
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Most bitter grief. Then doth the spirit start 
Back from a love it fears to call its own. 
0, the rich incense of a human heart 
Was never meant for earthly shrines alone. 
One, only One, its purest breath may claim, 
The lofty altar whence its essence came ! 

Yet who to love like this but must respond ? 

Faithful to thee in happiness and care, 

To spirit blending in communion fond 

With thine in all things, save alas ! in prayer. 

0, time and death are foes. The one doth make 

More strong the bonds ; the other soon will break. 

And is there then a grief unsoothed by THm 
Whom we as the All Merciful adore ? 
Alas ! my faithless heart, my vision dim. 
I will lament, I will repine no more, 
But turn me to the sacred page that saith 
"Pray that a brother sin not unto death." 
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Thou lookest down, sweet mother, 
In tenderness on me ; 
And thoughts I would not smother, 
All mournful though they be, 
Within my heart axe swelling 
With wild resistless power, 
Vaguely but sadly telling 
There'll come a parting hour. 

The pictur'd form above me 

My gazing eyes shall meet, 

When the heart that now doth love me 

Again shall never beat. 

That face, where art hath blended 

Thy gentle graces all, 

Shall live when time hath ended 

Its loved original. 
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How Tain, alas ! and fleeting 
The joy of life appears, 
"When those we most love greeting 
Are gazed upon with tears. 
There's sadness on those features, 
E'en in their early youth. 
Alas ! for human creatures, 
How soon they wake to truth. 

But this is Tain repining, 
Our home is not below. 
'Tis only by declining 
That man escapes from woe. 
Death is not cruel eTer, 
Nor tyrant in his might. 
His hand, indeed, may seTer, 
But will it not unite. 
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Beautiful myrtle ! justly art thou deemed 

In love's own language, even that of flowers, 

The type of love. Thou dost betoken well 

Its sweet fidelity ; and not alone 

Because thy leaves are green throughout the year ; 

And thou dost shew, mid winter's chilling blast, 

An aspect cheering as in summer's pride. 

not for this alone wert thou thus named ; 

Resemblance nearer, sweeter far, thou bearest 

To human love, in its most lovely forms. 

In wantonness of joy, or 'neath the press 

Of worldly care, if e'er I bruised thy leaf 

The balmy fragrance thou hast shed around 

Hath almost startled me. I scarcely deemed 

There flowed within thy veins so rich a tide, 

A tide whose freshness I had never known 

But for the touch unkind that drew it forth. 

Ah ! how like love ! whose faithfulness we know not 

Till by unkind suspicion or rebuke 

"We bruise its gentle spirit, and call forth 

Its latent virtues, until then unknown, 

Undreampt of, as the myrtle's hidden scents. 

H 
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hush. ! thou canst not teach me to distrust, 
The world's bright seeming. Other lips than thine 
Must teach me earthly beauty is but dust ; 
That we can friendship change, and love resign. 

As well the rose might with its scented breath, 
And crimson leaves moist with the dew of heaven, 
Proclaim its birthplace as a vale of death ; 
Where the reed boweth and the oak is riven ! 

Thou art so lovely in thy flowery youth ! 
A sadder voice must tell of death to me, 
So constant art thou in thy guileless truth. 
Oh ! I may learn distrust, but ne'er of thee ! 

no ! a sweeter duty shall be thine 
When I have learnt earth's coldest, saddest word ; 
When faith misplaced hath caused me to repine, 
And dark forebodings of my spirit stirred. 

Then shall the music of thy tones remind me, 
Like breath of roses on a wintry day, 
That howsoe'er the drifting storm may blind me, 
Not all the beautiful hath passed away. 
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Season of happy meetings, 

Of dance and festal song ; 

Bright looks and cheerful greetings 

To thee of right belong. 
Around the hearth they gather ; around the board they 

meet; 
The joyous Christmas party ; and time is all too fleet. 

Thine is the time when brothers 

Rejoin the household band ; 

When the exile in another's 

Pines for his native land ; 
"When the peasant feels as lordly as the noble in his hall, 
And owns that home affection is the purest gem of all. 

To thee the memory clingeth 

Of our early infant years, 

And thy return still bringeth, 

Though not undimmed by tears, 

A vision of our childhood, when we were free and wild, 

And turned unto the future, with the trusting of a child. 

h * 
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Alas ! the tones of gladness 

That blended with our own, 

Are they deepened into sadness 

Since the days of childhood flown ? 
Are they hushed ? It is a question that shall not now 

have birth. 
Well nigh I had forgotten that it is a time of mirth, 

Of banqueting and pleasure ; 

But be it not forgot, 

Though my light and careless measure 

To the theme be suited not, 
That there is another banquet, another table spread, 
Where all are guests invited, a feast of wine and bread. 

There are who turn indignant 

From the scenes of earthly glee, 

And who deem our God benignant 

Is all severity ; 
But kneel we at the altar, as brothers side by side — 
With pure and trustful spirit, and our joy is sanctified. 
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" The object of the greatest interest at Shiraz is the tomb of 
Hafiz. His mausoleum is at the head of the fountain so celebrated 
in his poems by the name of Roknobad," &c. — W. T. Ainsworth. 



'Twas a sweet thought to make his grave 
Beside the limpid fountain's spring ; 
The fountain of whose sparkling wave 
He loved so well to sing. 

'Twas a sweet thought ! Than that bright stream 

No fitter epitaph could be. 

Well did its wild sweet waters seem 

To point his destiny. 

At morn, when on its native bank, 
Its freshness to the air it gave, 
The flowers of Shiraz only drank 
The freshness of its wave. 
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But when, inhaled by mid-day sun, 
It fell on earth in freshening showers, 
Far other lands it rained upon, 
And freshened other flowers. 

The poet's lot ! The Persian maids 
Breathed the first sweetness of his lay ; 
But when from Shiraz's pleasant shades 
His spirit passed away — 

His song of love, and flower, and bird 
To distant nations softly came ; 
Till scarce a land that hath not heard 
The Persian poet's name. 
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"With paling cheek and quick-drawn breath 
I gazed on the form of the lost and loved. 
'Twas the only time I had looked on death, 
And its memory ne'er from my soul hath moved. 
I had missed the loved from the kindred band ; 
I knew they were gone, and might ne'er return ; 
I had felt the press of the dying hand, 
And had wept sad tears by the funeral urn ; 
But it ever seemed they had passed, had fled ; 
Oh ! I never could picture the loved ones dead. 
Never till then did I feel and see 
That death is indeed reality ! 

They told me, for my spirit's balm, 
It was a placid calm repose. 
Alas ! there was too much of calm 
On the pale lips and moveless brows ! 
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O, the wild thrill that shook me then ! 

" And hath thy brightness come to this ? 

And wilt thou ne'er respond again 

To love's low tone and ardent kiss ? 

No ! though thy best beloved doth press 

On thy pale lips snch tenderness ; 

Calm, cold, indifferent to all 

That held thee once in love's sweet thrall. 

O, what are earth's distinctions now ? 

Its burning hopes and fears to thee ? 

It seemed profane to deem that thou 

E'er knew their fierce intensity ! " 

Trembling I stood. I shed no tears 

Over the cold form stretched before me. 

But that moment did the work of years. 

"When it cast its chilling influence o'er me 

I deemed for a while my youth had fled 

At that brief glance of the pallid dead. 

I turned away to the fresh green bowers, 

And strove to forget it 'mid sunshine and flowers. 

But vain were the sunshine and flowers' sweet breath, 

On my soul was the shadow. I had looked upon death. 
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speak not lightly of true love's power, 
Compare it not to a fragile flower 

That blooms in the sunshine, and droops to decay 
"When the brightness of morning has passed away. 

Say not 'tis a shadow which, when we would clasp, 
Melts into nothing, eludes our grasp ; 

And is only lovely when distant far, 
Like as the visions of cloudland are. 

The flower may fade ere the close of day, 
Its fate we know is passing away. 

All earthly things may deceptive be : 
Of our early fault 'tis the penalty. 

But love, the omnipotent, owes not his birth 
To the barren soil of the sordid earth. 
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In a purer world was his birthplace high ; 
He lives with mortals, but may not die. 

And his might of endurance my lay shall tell, 
In the fate of the Troubadour Rudel. 

The halls were lighted, and sounds of glee 

Were heard in the palace of Brittany. 

Many a bright and noble dame, 

And valiant knight to the banquet came. 

Beauty was there of every shade, — 

The matron proud and the gentle maid. 

Many a dark and flashing eye, 

And blue orb downcast timidly; 

And raven tresses and golden hair ; 

All that was bright was assembled there ; 

And it seemed that grief could never stay 

Where music and mirth held holiday. 

Ye had deemed that life was beguiled of woe, 

Had no sigh declared that it was not so. 

Ah ! whence that sigh ? Could sorrow dare 

Intrude on the careless revellers there ? 
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Alas ! alas ! there's on earth.no spot, 

However bright, where it cometh not ; 

And nature's most richly gifted son, 

He was the sad and the cheerless one. 

That sigh, that spake as if hope were o'er, 

Broke from the heart of the Troubadour. 

He had left his happy household band, 

And a pilgrim sought the Holy Land ; 

But for him, alas ! that such things should be, 

'Twas the land of earthly divinity. 

He gazed in the eyes of a Moorish maid, 

And his home was dull,- and its beauties fade. 

Her lot was cast with the earthly great, 

And she might not bow to the poet's state, 

Though her oft flushed cheek and downcast eye 

Betrayed her young heart's sympathy. 

But fortune that placed her his sphere above 

Could fix no bounds to the minstrel's love ; 

And for her alone, albeit 'twas vain, 

He tuned the harp, and swelled the strain, 

Though 'twas heaven to gaze in her soft dark eye ; 

To the loving and hopeless 'twas agony. 
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It could not last. With a heart of flame, 

And a livid cheek, to his home he came ; 

But never might sound or word of glee 

Be heard again in his minstrelsy. 

He who had charmed, as the harp of yore, 

The spirit of sorrow, could charm no more. 

He who had looked upon love so long 

As the theme of a sad or a joyous song, 

And had smiled when the love-lorn lay o'erspread 

The maiden's cheek with a lively red ; 

And more than all, when called to cheer 

The heart of the sighing cavalier. 

He smiled no more, for his own proud brow 

To ashy paleness or crimson glow, 

Like as the thoughts within might be, 

Mushed or paled alternately. 

And here in the palace, mid feasting high, 

Where once he sang, he breathed a sigh. 

love ! thou dost delight to play 

With hearts that have denied thy sway ; 

And ever dost thou joy to see 

The proudest one thy votary. 
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Who has not in his heart unstirred, 

Smiled at the lover's plaining word ; 

And thought, if ere he loved, to hide 

Such weakness 'neath a mask of pride ? 

Who has not felt when came the hour 

That bowed his heart to Cupid's power, 

By a sunny smile, or a silvery tone, 

Or a flashing eye his pride o'er thrown ? 

If he succeedeth his hope to gain, 

He must speak, for triumphant love is vain. 

And if unsuccessful, he still must confess, 

For he glories e'en in his wretchedness. 

Love was the theme of Petrarch's lay, 

Ajid the gay Boccacio owned its sway ; 

The patriot Dante, stern and lone, 

A gleam of love in his vision shone ; 

In that vision wild the hand of love 

Was his guide to the realms of bliss above. 

Glorious conception, poet and sage 

Wert thou, bright star of a darkened age. 

Thus all, but chiefly the haughty, prove 

The power of the mighty God of love. 
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Oh ! were my heart as the wild roe free, 

I would never boast of its liberty. 

The minstrel sighed, but his heavy sigh 

Was drowned in the joyous revelry ; 

Or if 'twas heeded, it did but recall 

That the sweetest of poets was there in the hall. 

They gathered around him, that brilliant throng, 

They asked him for music, they asked him for song. 

In the pause of the dance they would hear a lay 

Joyous and free as in former day. 

Or he their delighted mind should feast 

With a tale of the mighty and wondrous East ; 

Or better far, his song should tell 

The praise of the lovely infidel. 

Oh ! of her alone might be his strain, 

He could sing no joyous songs again. 

And all that land far beyond the sea 

Was forgot, save the princess of Tripoli. 

With a heavy heart he took the lute, 

And swept the chords ; each tongue was mute, 

And each of that festive thoughtless band 

Was hushed by the gentle minstrel's hand ; 
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And he, for a moment his aching heart 

Glowed with the pride of the minstrel's art, 

As he heard the rich notes in their fulness swell, 

He only remembered he bore a spell, 

Subduing the pride of the haughtiest one. 

He only felt as the Muse's son. 

But when the notes in cadence fell, 

With wild and melancholy tone, 

Then did the poet feel too well, 

His heart was love's, and love's alone : 

And thus he strove in words to tell 

Feelings that are unspeakable. 

If thy love looketh on thee 
With soft sunny brow ; 
If she smileth upon thee, 
Then happy art thou ; 

And if thou art rejected 
Thy grief may be borne ; 
For the love that's neglected 
May wither 'neath scorn. 
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But how can ye pleasure 
This sad heart of mine, 
That hath laid its rich treasure 
Upon a fair shrine — 

And hath seen with emotion 
To heaven allied, 
Its humble devotion 
Accepted with pride. 

And yet doomed to sever, 
At fate's stern decree, 
From her who must ever 
Its loadstar be. 

Oh ! summer with flowers 
Puts winter to flight. 
Lo! morn's sunny hours 
Succeed to the night. 

Its beams are adorning 
The dew-laden leaf ; 
But there breaketh no morning 
To my night of grief. 
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And as lie sang the morning's beam 
Shamed the banquet's sickly gleam, 
Revealing to the dancer's eye 
How garish was his revelry. 
Joyous some, some heavy-hearted, 
One by one the guests departed. 
Some their tired sense to steep 
In a sweet refreshing sleep ; 
Some among the flowers to roam ; 
Some to seek a happy home ; 
But glad or weary-hearted, all 
Left the once gay festival, 
Save one whose name I need not tell, 
Who stayed to bid a last farewell, 
Whose slackened pulse and failing breath 
Too plainly spoke of coming death. 



Many a time had the red sunset 
Glowed in the west since those dancers met, 
When softly its slanting beams fell o'er 
The golden sands of Phoenicia's shore, 
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Silvering the sails of a bark that lay 

At anchored rest in the tranquil bay ; 

And throwing o'er all things a placid rest, 

Save o'er one pilgrim's aching breast. 

Far other sun was his only light, 

'Twas denied, and his morning was deepening to night. 

Who was the stranger ? Alas ! full well 
Might the sunken eye and the pale cheek tell ; 
Though no longer the once loved harp he bore, 
But the crusader's red cross wore. 
'Twas not the zeal of the holy war, 
With contending emotion his bosom bore. 
No, by those eyes where passion strove 
With the chill of death, it was earthly love, 
Love that despaired. I need not tell, 
'Twas the Breton bard, the young Eudel. 

He knew that life was ebbing fast, 
And far over land and sea had passed 
To gaze once more in his love's dark eye ; 
Once more raise her hand to his lips, and die. 
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But fatigue by land and the ocean's wrath 

Had his slight frame shattered. He might not forth 

From his couch of pain, but must wait to see, 

In his bark, the success of his embassy. 

Would she leave her proud guests, and her regal home, 

And brave for an instant the breaker's foam ? 

Or should a cold denial prove 

That she had forgotten her early love ? 

If woman's first love could be forgot, 

Alas ! her's were often a happier lot. 

Such hopes, such fears in his bosom stirred, 
When sudden a low sweet voice he heard. 
0, heaven ! 'twas she. She had not forgot 
Her minstrel love. She had lingered not ; 
And ere he could hope the request was read, 
Forth to his bark had the princess sped. 

He sprang from his couch with a joyous start. 

He was clasped to a wildly-throbbing heart. 

That true young heart, that for him had borne 

The angry frown, and the smile of scorn ; 

i* 
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And cold to lovers of kingly state, 

He felt was his own still inviolate. 

joy ! rapture ! thus freely to meet. 

Too joyous, too rapturous ! t He sank at her feet, 

And in one short moment her fragrant breath 

Fanned the insensate brow of death. 

Thrice happy bard ! thy death was gain. 
Thou didst live to meet, not part again. 
More blessed far than she, whose eye, 
Fixed in her tearless agony, 
Gazed on thy paling cheek and brow 
With feelings which but once we know. 
Oh, only once in mortal state 
Can the heart feel thus desolate — 



The minstrel slept in an honoured grave 
Mid the Templar Knights, the proud and brave. 
His harp was mute, but its magic tone 
Lingered like echo, when he was gone, 
In one true heart ; and words that spake 
Only to fancy, ere sorrow brake, 
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The dream of enchantment that gilded its youth, 
Were then recalled as the words of truth; 
Words of that pure and glorious faith 
That reconciles to the thought of death. 



Oh, memory recalled each word. 

Again his impassioned tone she heard, 

As oft erewhile, in her own sweet bower, 

That voice beguiled the twilight hour, 

Telling the Christian's hope and glory, 

And the Redeemer's wondrous story, 

And praying that her heart might be 

Rescued from its idolatry. 

Holiest affection ! love most pure ! 

That would the happiness secure 

Of that it loves, though hope gives not 

The promise of united lot. 

Full well he knew that he must part 

For ever from that trusting heart, 

Yet to his holy creed he strove 

To win her faith, oh, most pure love ! 
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The memory of the past, it swept 
Across the maiden's soul ; she wept ; 
But they were tears of calm delight, 
For she believed death might unite 
Those death had severed ; and the thought 
Peace to her stricken feelings brought. 
Sweet placid hopes in heart did swell, 
In her heart no longer infidel. 
She would pray his prayers, adopt his faith ; 
She would sleep by his side in the sleep of death, 
And trust their spirits would wake together 
. In the joy of that life that shall last for ever. 



A convent for the Christian race 

Stood near the Templar's burial place. 

Angry threat and loving word 

Fell on the maiden's ear unheard. 

To the convent faith her spirit leant ; 

To the convent gate her steps she bent ; 

And shielded there from the cold world's strife, 

She closed her saddened but guiltless life. 
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Nor was her latest wish denied, 
They laid her by her lovers side. 
Faithful till death. Oh, may they be 
Blessed to all eternity ! 



0, who shall call thee a fragile flower, 

Thou human love ! and deny thy power 

To weather the wintry blasts of grief. 

Away with so narrow and blind belief. 

There is a passion, a love, they say, 

That fades with the bloom of the cheek away. 

But what of this ? Shall the trustful share 

The blame that the sordid alone should bear ? 

Would ye, because the roses die 

With the smile of summer, would ye deny 

That the myrtle leaves shew a brighter green 

Mid the winter's gloom than the summer sheen ? 

0, could I liken love to a flower, 

A thing of for ever to one of an hour, 

Methinks I soon my choice should make 

Upon the modest violet. 
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Truth, in its eye of trustful blue ; 
Hope in its soft leaves' verdant hue ; 
Heaven in its scent, the first that spring 
"Wafts in its early blossoming. 
The first, ah ! thus that love should be 
That would endure continually, 
* Retaining freshness unto death, 

Like the sweet violet's scented breath. 

There is a flower as fair to view, 

The same in form, the same in hue, 

Perhaps more beautiful, and yet 

It is a scentless violet. 

But who would say, because no scent 

To its deceptive form is lent, 

That never did the odour sweet 

Of the true plant our senses greet ? 

No, though I grasp but the scentless bells, 

I know of some where sweetness dwells. 
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Where shall we make our home? Where first we 

strayed 
In morning's sunshine and in evening shade ; 
Where childhood first its sweet endearment knew, 
And where from childhood unto youth we grew. 

Where shall we make our home ? Where first we woke 
Unto the life of love, where o'er us broke 
That glimpse of heaven, love's first delightful dawn, 
Bright, transient as the breaking of the morn. 

Whom shall we love ? Those who with sleepless eye 
Watched o'er our restless couch in infancy, 
And taught our childish accents to express 
The first sweet words of lisping tenderness. 

Whom shall we love ? The one whose lightest tone 
Thrilled as with feelings until then unknown. 
The one who taught to our awakening sense 
The flattering hope of love's omnipotence. 
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Yes ! these, our home and friends still but in part, 
Should these drink up the well-springs of the heart ? 
Or wouldst thou have thy love a thing of bliss ? 
Far wider must its range be made than this. 

For 0, the home of childhood ! it is pain 
Ofttimes to stand beside its hearth again, 
"When youth is o'er, though all remain unchanged 
As when from out its fostering walls we ranged : 

For when too vividly in childhood's home 
"We feel the change that o'er the heart has come— 
Hopes that are blighted, love that hath been vain — 
0, 'tis to have the past e'en in its own domain. 

They too, who wiped away our infant tears 

Are rarely with us in our riper years ; 

And it may be, for it hath been before, 

That love may frown whereon he smiled of yore. 

Then where are home and friends ? 0, make to thee 
In pwre and holy thmght thy sanctuary ; 
And give thy love as 'twas by heaven designed, 
Not to thine own alone, but unto all mankind. 
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AN HOUR OF SADNESS. 



Aye, throw by the rose, for it faileth to bring 
The hope and the gladness it brought me before. 
Though 'tis lovely and laden with perfume of spring, 
Its beauty, its fragrance delight me no more. 

Nay, it seems that those bright leaves, foredoomed to 

decay, 
Might a lesson of sorrowful import disclose : 
From the gaze of my sadness hath fleeted away 
The charm that once dwelt in yon beautiful rose. 

Yet fair are its leaves as in that sunny hour 
When lately I hailed it in joyance and love ; 
And deemed as I gazed 'twas the gift of the flower, 
Bright visions of pleasure and beauty to move. 

Alas ! in this hour so silent and lonely, 

How deeply, how truly my spirit hath found 

That it 's nought from without, 'tis the heart, the heart 

only, 
That casteth a shadow or sunshine around. 
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Call them not sad : 0, rather prize 
That freshness of heart whence teardrops rise. 
Thou may'st have been saddened by grief and care, 
But thine heart is unwithered by stern despair. 

0, blessed be childhood's happy years, 
When each light grief dissolves in tears, 
And leaves no weight on the aching breast, 
When weeping lulls us to placid rest. 

Gall them not sad : but thou dost know 
The worth of the fountains that now o'erflow. 
Thou hast never known what 'tis to sigh 
O'er blighted hopes with a tearless eye. 

0, dearly we pay for our lavish tears, 
In the arid sorrow of other years ; 
When grief comes still as it came before, 
But they gush forth in relief no more. 

Gall them not sad, or if so they seem 

To thy young heart in its youthful dream, 

0, treasure them up for life's sterner fears, 

When time shall have taught thee the worth of tears. 
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Yes, I have yearned for fame. My childish breast 
Knew the wild throb that strong desire brings ; 
The dreaminess that o'er the day it flings. 
And of the night its feverish unrest : 
And yet I bow not to the patient quest, 
From which alone or fame or honour springs. 
0, wherefore, from the skylark's mounting wings 
Do I now turn unto its lowly nest ? 
Ah ! love, thou mighty leveller, thou hast come 
And stormed the heart that was the muse's home, 
Howe'er unworthy of those guests divine ; 
And thou hast made all rule and empire thine. 
Even hope to live in others' hearts is flown, 
Merged in the wish to live in one alone. 
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At morning's smiling hour 

Upon the stream I cast 

A wild weed and a flower, 

And watched them as they passed. 

The wave's bright mirror doubled 

The flower and the weed ; 

For its breast was all untroubled, 

And they glided by with speed. 

At eve again I saw them, 

Far down beside the shore ; 

But the twilight gloom was o'er them, 

They were mirrored back no more ! 

And hard it were to sever 

The lovely from the vile, 

For they had twined together 

That were so distinct erewhile. 
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0, stream ! thou wert a warning 
To my careless heart, and light ; 
For I thought, ah ! that was morning, 
And this, alas ! is night. 
And thus do joy and sorrow, 
In the sanguine hours of youth, 
A false reflection borrow, 
A depth beyond the truth. 

And thus, when youth is ended, 
In the world's tumultuous strife, 
Thus joy and grief are blended 
For evermore in life : 
Till we own there is no gladness, 
"We own there is no grief, 
But the former hath its sadness, 
And the latter its relief. 
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There was something in that flower. 
Though what I did not know, 
That had the magic power 
To make my temples glow. 

But thought with rapid pinion 
Her backward way did trace, 
And from memory's wide dominion 
Chose out a lonely place, 

Where a silver stream was flowing 
Through a wild and beauteous glade, 
And the mid-day sun was glowing, 
But might not pierce the shade. 

Oh ! I quickly then bethought me 
Of some one who was there, 
And who earnestly besought me 
A flower like that to wear. 
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Alas ! no more I wondered 
At the thrill that o'er me came ; 
Though we were changed and sundered 
The flower was still the same. 

And, one by one, each feeling 
Of a long-forgotten hour 
Came o'er my bosom stealing, 
Awakened by a flower. 

A flower ! and can so lightly 
The veil aside be cast, 
Revealing to us brightly 
A vision of the past ? 

Oh, then, beware ! and yield thee 
To the still small voice within ; 
So shall thy conscience shield thee 
"From the tempting power of sin. 

If the sounds of waters welling, 
The cadence of a song, 
Or the summer bird's note swelling 
The waving boughs among ; 
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If things like these can waken 
Thoughts that have slept for years, 
And the soul again be shaken 
By its former hopes and fears, 

be it ours to treasure 

Within the breast to-day 

Pure thoughts that bring but pleasure 

When their hour hath passed away. 
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life ! thou art a sunny scene, 
With, all thy lovely flowers, 
And gushing rivers as they gleam 
By cool and shady bowers. 

What though a cloud should sometimes cast 
Its shadow on our way ! 
We know that when the gloom is past 
More brightly beams the day. 

What though a thorn should lurk beneath 
The fairest flowers that blow ! 
More lightly let us place the wreath 
Upon our happy brow. 

What though the flowing crystal tide 

Hide dreary depths below ! 

Still let us on its bosom glide, 

Nor further seek to know. 

k * 
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Oh, this is joy enough for man, 

All transient though it be, 

Who would not have his pleasure wane 

And die as well as he ? 

But man treads upon the roses 
That strive his gaze to meet. 
He will not see the bubbling rill 
That murmurs at his feet. 

He turns unto the distance dim, 
Ever seeking sorrow, 
Poisoning the joys now offered him 
Thinking of to-morrow. 
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And what is truth. ? Thus Pilate asked, and then 
Turned from the God of Truth, and earth again 
Usurped her old dominion o'er his breast, 
And lulled awakening thought to treacherous rest. 
what is truth ? another voice has cried, 
And on those lips not thus the words have died. 
The Indian's voice, the Indian's heart hath spoken 
Those startling words, and with a will unbroken 
By all the fearful dangers of the path, 

w 

The toil, privation, elemental wrath, 

That ofttimes rages like a sea of flame 

Across the prairie wilds, forth from his home he came. 

For the white man had poured into his ear 

The words of truth, a blended hope and fear, 

And the wild Indian thirsted more to know 

Of the great God to whom the white men bow. 
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0, thou ! whoe'er thou art who breathed that word, 
Albeit 'mong us thy name be never heard, 
Thy bread upon the waters not in vain 
Was cast, it shall return to thee again ! 
The Indian heard in silence to the close, 
Drinking the stranger's words, and then uprose ; 
Deep thought awakened in his earnest breast, 
Of power to lure him from his dreamy rest, 
And the wild pastimes of his distant home, 
Braving rock, mountain, distant wild, to come 
And seek the truth ; and many a Christian heart 
Did answer to the call, and learn to part 
From the loved home of childhood, for the land 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains. Gallant band ! 
And well they prospered in their mission high, 
Sowing a seed whose fruit shall never die. 



Lo ! luxury gazed upon the beaming eye, 

The face of the Incarnate Deity ; 

And roused one moment from its slumber deep 

Asked "what is truth?" and sunk to deeper sleep. 
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Lo ! the same words within the forest wild 

Are asked, are felt by nature's untaught child, 

And rock, pass, mountain, distance have not might 

To stay him in the search for truth and light ! 

Oh, nature's child, the wild untaught, the free, 

How vile doth luxury seem compared with thee ! 

Ah ! drink the living waters, earthly rest 

Hath ne'er been thine since first the stranger pressed 

The green shores of thy lovely wide domain, 

And never more will it be thine again ! 

Thy race on earth, alas ! is well nigh run ; 

Yes, thou art passing to the setting sun ! 

And as thou passest, earth retains no trace 

To bear the record of thy fated race, 

Save lonely graves which here and there upraised, 

The advancing stranger murmuring "betrayed." 

Save lonely graves, which in their cheerless gloom 

Whisper prophetic of the red man's doom. 

Yes ! death will conquer ; only at his frown 

"Will he his native majesty lay down. 

O'er many a broken heart those mounds are placed, 

But not o'er one by slavery debased. 
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Freedom or death ! The warrior hunter's life, 
An honoured grave upon the breezy hill, 
Where with the horse, the war-axe, and the knife 
He prized in life, he seems a warrior still. 
These are his spirit's wants, yet on one more, 
A surer, clearer hope than that he held of yore ; 
He looks upon the stranger, and his heart 
Feels admiration that he will not shew ; 
He gazes on the miracles of art, 
And deems alone the grave remains for him below, 
And so it is, his mission is fulfilled. 
A stranger race o'er the wild prairies roam. 
And now, stranger ! give the light to gild 
With rays of hope and faith his narrow home. 
Thou mad'st his home hearth desolate and bare, 
Give thou the light that conquereth despair ! 
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Why earnest thou hither the roses among ? 
Thou dry leaf of autumn, why earnest thou here ? 
Thou canst have no place mid the blooming and young, 
With thy voice of the past, with thy memories drear. 

Why didst thou not hide thee away from our sight 
At the coming of Spring, at the rose's sweet breath ? 
Thy presence doth fall on our joys as a blight. 
Oh, we would not for ever be thinking of death. 

Away then, away ! we will banish each leaf, 
Save that which is clad in its vestment of green, 
Or the rose-hue of health, and of death or of grief 
The semblance shall nowhere around us be seen. 

Ah ! vainly we've striven : the dead leaf is gone, 
And all is now fresh in our sunny parterre ; 
But, alas ! we have banished death's semblance alone ; 
In power, though hidden, the tyrant is there. 
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He feeds on the heart of yon beautiful rose, 
Though fragrant its odours, its colours though gay ; 
And e'en the young bud in its breast doth enclose 
The worm that is working its speedy decay. 

Then bring back the leaf of the Autumn's sad hue, 
Tho' no flattery softens the tale that it saith. 
Why strive to conceal what we know to be true ? 
In the midst of our life we're surrounded by death. 
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The poetry of life ! Oh. never deem 
This the wild vision of a poet's dream, 
Or the sweet fancies of his thrilling song, 
Things that might never unto earth belong. 
Silent, unmarked, life's undercurrent flows ; 
Fraught with its dearest joys, its sternest woes ; 
And oh, its noblest feelings these too hide 
Deep 'neath the surface of the rippling tide. 
Yes ! 'mid the world's unkindliness and strife 
There is, I know, sweet poetry in life ! 
Believest thou not ? I know that thou hast sought 
From pensive brow and eye, that spake of thought, 
Love's thrilling sympathy : that thou hast found 
All was as tinkling brass, an empty sound ; 
And shutting the chilled heart within thy breast, 
Deceived by one, distrusted all the rest. 
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But judge not thus. Beneath the mask of pride, 

Or the light veil of mirth, there ofttimes hide 

Far nobler feelings, and far purer thoughts 

Than where fair seeming our affection courts. 

Didst mark the maid whose laughing glance upshone 

With such arch gladness, answering thine own ? 

Yes ! thou didst note her, and didst sadly deem 

'Twas pity she must wake from youth's gay dream ; 

Thinking, with all the selfishness of woe, 

Thou wert alone in sorrow. 'Tis not so : 

She whose light step was lightest in the dance, 

Who mid bright glances wore the brightest glance, 

She of the sunny smile, even then did prove 

The burning pangs of injured, slighted love ! 

Why then the wreath and smile ? thus wouldst thou ask. 

Alas ! it was indeed a weary task ; 

But there was one, who with a pensive glance, 

Followed her footsteps through the mazy dance. 

It was her mother ! she who knew her tale, 

Who sighed to see her darling's cheek grow pale ; 

For whose dear sake, and with a woman's pride, 

The maiden strove her misery to hide ; 
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And summoning up her energies of power, 
Wore the bright smile throughout the festal hour. 
Oh, may she conquer ! May she cast away 
The chain that bound her to a despot's sway. 
By the true love wherewith her soul is fraught 
May she yet learn to set ike false at naught ! 
What ! dost thou weep ? striving thy tears to hide. 
Did I not know thee, I had deemed 'twas pride 
That led thee silent thus to turn aside. 
Lo ! thine own tears condemn that creed of thine, 
So cold and heartless, whilst confirming mine. 
Lo ! thine own heart unto thy mind doth tell 
What wealth of feeling in our bosoms dwell. 
Come, trust a purer faith, what though there be 
Naught save the light foam floating on the sea ? 
What though upon the mountain's rugged brow 
Nought save the rank grass and the lichens grow ? 
Deep 'neath the wave the pearl and coral rest, 
And the gem hideth in the mountain's breast, 
And the best feelings of our nature lie 
Deep in the heart, and shroud them from the eyes. 
The poetry of life ! it breathes around 
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With a sweet, pure, but oft unheeded sound ; 

Mid the world's strife a fresh and bubbling spring, 

Beside the ocean's roar an unmarked thing, 

Save by the thirsting heart, which having drunk 

That ocean's bitter waters, back hath shrunk 

Unto the peaceful fount, no more to roam 

Where the proud billows burst in empty foam. 

The poetry of life ! it ever springs 

Most pure and holy mid familiar things ! 

Say, hast thou friends — one friend — a home, 

However humble ? then thou need'st not roam. 

By the light step that flyeth forth to meet thee, 

By the bright glance wherewith thy loved ones greet 

thee, 
By all sweet feelings on the home hearth rife, 
There is, there is sweet poetry in life ! 
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Didst thou ne'er breathe, when night came on, 
A sigh to think the day was gone ? 
Another day ! the startling truth, 
Like lightning flashing o'er thy brain, 
Of time's swift flight, the wane of youth, 
As night comes thus, again ! again ! 
Oh, hast thou felt the o'erwhelming power 
Of saddening thoughts at twilight's hour ? 

If so, thou hast, though sad it be. 
Chase not that pensive mood from thee, 
But ratiier cherish : thou wilt find 
The tendency of thought like this 
To grow familiar to the mind, 
And then to lose its bitterness. 
And quickly shall thy spirit deem 
Thou couldst not choose a sweeter theme. 
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Muse on, muse on : on time and change 
Let the young spirit freely range. 
Soon thine aspiring soul shall be 
Unbound from earth, and thou wilt rise 
From thoughts of sad mortality 
To the bright world beyond the skies. 
Oh, thou in after years wilt bless 
Thine early hours of thoughtfulness. 
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To wounded hearts how healing 
Is love's consoling tone, 
Pure springs of joy revealing, 
When worldly hopes are flown. 

We know there's One above us 
Who never will forget. 
We know that He doth love us, 
E'en though He hideth yet. 

But, however strong the power 
Of our heavenly faith may be, 
Still in the trying hour 
Of grief and agony, 

When the heart is well-nigh broken, 
Sweet is affection's sigh, 
The kind word softly spoken, 
The tear of sympathy. 

If thou hast one beside thee 
Upon whose faithful breast, 
When evil doth betide thee, 
Thine aching brow may rest ; 
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Oh, if thou hast the blessing 
Of a friend so loved and tried, 
In whom, all things confessing, 
Thy spirit may confide ; 

Though wealth be thine and power, 
By fortune richly blest, 
Still, still, thy noblest dower 
Is that fond and trusted breast. 

Oh, hard to bear is sadness 
Unsolaced and alone ! 
And what availeth gladness 
If the one beloved is gone ? 

Then ever do thou cherish 
The love of hearth and home, 
Nor lightly let it perish ; 
» Too soon the time may come, 

When thou wouldst bear with pleasure 
Fresh hour of bitter pain, 
Couldst thou but feel the pressure 
Of that friendly hand again. 
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Our earliest sorrow ! the grief of our youth, 
The latest remembered, the sternest we prove, 
The one that first staggered our sweet faith in truth, 
Our sorrow of sorrows, the heart's blighted love ! 
Oh, who will deny that it ofttimes does throw 
The die of our future, for weal or for woe ? 

When the heart has been chilled, when the one we 

love best 
Has taught us a lesson may ne'er be untaught, — 
Distrust of fair seeming , dark word of unrest ! 
Oh, these are the moments with destiny fraught. 
As the spirit shall rise, or shall sink in the blast, 
Shall its future be troubled or calm to the last. 

L* 
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The flowers that twined round the temples of yore, 
From the height of the column looked down to the 

ground, 
But lo ! when the faith of the Pagan was o'er, 
And the shrine of false worship was scattered around, 
Although from the wreck they might never be riven, 
From the earth's lowly bosom they looked up to heaven. 

And though it be vain, oh how vain ! that we're told 
To loose from the past our fond clinging regret, 
Albeit as false as the temples of old 
Was the shrine of our love and our worship ; oh yet, 
Though we cling to the heart's ruined fane to the last, 
Let the eye of our faith up to heaven be cast. 
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THE FRIENDS WE'VE LOST. 



The friends we've lost ! oh, it is sad 

To see no more 

Those who were wont to make us glad, 
The loved of yore ! 

Yet do I feel within mine heart, 

Despite the pain, 

That we might say when they depart 

The friends we gain. 

Oh, when thou dost all lonely sit 

At evening hour, 

And the sweet fancies o'er thee flit, 

Which then have power, 

When earth and earthly things seem vain 

And cold to thee, 

And for awhile the soul doth gain 

The mastery ; 
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In those sweet hours of pensive gloom. 

When thou dost dare 

To think upon the loathsome tomb 

Without despair ; 

And when the dead, o'er whom was cast 

Thine early love, 

Speak to thee of the future, not the past, 
And joys above ; 

Oh, then be thou not rebel-hearted 

To that sweet faith, 

Which, that the loved and the departed 

Watch o'er us, saith — 

Heed thou not what the cold world thinks 

With heart unriven ; 

Do thou believe the dead are links 

'Tween us and heaven. 

We know their forms have passed away, 

Their farewell spoken ; 

But of the spirit who shall say 

The chain is broken ? 
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We know they speak not with us now 
As when they wore 
The beaming eye and fleshly brow : 
That time is o'er ! 

But they do speak. Shall we believe 

Our earthly sight, 

And deem the spirit can deceive 

With a fake light ? 

We feel their presence, which around us 

Religion flings, 

Loosing the sordid bonds that bound us 

To earthly things. 

Yes, they are with us when we turn 

Our eyes at even 

To the clear sky, with cheeks that burn 

With thoughts of heaven. 

The friends we've lost ! they even speak 

To those who deem 

The spirit communings as weak — 

An idle dream. 
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The very dread to meet no more, 

The hope to meet : 

The dread so agonizing — sore — 

The hope so sweet, 

Oh, unto both the power is given 

(Though first with pain) 

To lead the heart to thoughts of heaven, 

And this is gain. 
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LINES TO A ROSE. 



What, art thou scattered thus, that didst bloom fair 

When morn arose, 
Giving thine early freshness to the air, 

My faded rose ? 

The zephyrs fanned thee, and the sunbeams warm 

Kissed thy young leaf ; 
Now bleak winds howl around thy stricken form, 

Sporting with grief. 

And can the light winds be the first to smite thee ? 

Thy scented breath 
At morn thou gav'st them. Can they turn and blight thee 

At eve with death ? 

Alas, they can, nor may it move our wonder 

That it is so, 
When hearts that once were knit are fain to sunder, 

As oft they do. 
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But I will gather up thy withered leaves, 

And it shall be, 
"Whene'er my spirit at unkindness grieves, 

I'll turn to thee, 

And as I treasure up within mine urn 

Thy faded glory, 
For which thy fellows gave thee no return, 

A moral story ! 

I will remember there is One above 

Who watches us, 
Treasuring each deed of kindliness and love 

Of ours, e'en thus. 

Friends may be thankless as the fickle wind 

Unto the rose ; 
E'en love forsake us, as the beam unkind 

At beauty's close ; 

But, what of this ! All of the heart's best feeling 

To One is known. 
0, chilled affection ! this is balm and healing, 

And this alone. 
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THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 



I thought to regret thee, thou beautiful day ; 

I chided thy fleetness in passing away ; 

And asked, is there aught in the calm midnight hours 

To repay us for sunshine and beautiful flowers ? 

I thought to regret thee, but now thou art gone, 
And I stand 'neath the night sky, silent, alone ; 
Now the last beam away from the shadow has fled, 
And the dew-laden flower hath bowed down its head ; 

Oh, now, as I gaze on the bright starry sky 
That is gleaming above me so gloriously, 
There's a flush on my cheek and a glow in my heart 
That the day in its brightness could never impart. 

Oh, who in the silence of midnight's calm reign 
Would sigh for the empire of noontide again ? 
I feel that the day to the cheek may impart 
The glow which night only can give to the heart. 
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Yes ! night o'er the earth her dark mantle hath thrown, 
But turn to the gemmed sky, and wilt thou not own 
That her hand draws the veil, though a veil of fair 

light, 
Wherein day hid the glories of heaven from sight ? 

But brighter and grander, more gloriously far 
Than the night's host of heaven, the planet and star, 
Is the scene that shall burst, in o'erpowering light, 
When life's day is succeeded by death's sombre night. 



SACRED POEMS 
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On Carmel's mount the host of Israel met, 

The day had deepened into rich sunset, 

And still they lingered, though the morning's smile 

Was on their gathering. Each rapt glance the while 

Spake of intensest interest and awe 

In the strange scene that lay outstretched before. 

A host themselves, the priests of Baal stood 

By the piled altar, and the rifted wood, 

And bleeding victim, uttering loudest cries — 

" Baal our God, accept our sacrifice ! 

Baal hear us." These from early morn 

Were the wild prayers that on the winds were borne ; 

And to the winds were cast : no answer came 

By voice or token, or accepting flame. 

They leaped upon the altar, and the sod 

Drank the blood offering to their idol god 
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From many a ghastly wound, whereby they sought 

Acceptance of the form themselves had wrought. 

But vain their savage rites and impious zeal ; 

No sign appeared his power to reveal, 

Who mthus they worshipped, whilst they marked in fear 

The hour of evening sacrifice draw near. 

It came, and still by the unkindled wood 

And unaccepted sacrifice they stood; 



Apart and lonely stood the Tishbite seer, 
He who had dared the pagan priests appear 
On Carmel's mount, at whose command was made 
The heathen altar, and the victim laid ; 
Who, braving kingly scorn and priestly ire, 
Proclaimed Him God, who should reply by fire. 
Alone he stood, yet was he not alone ; 
The presence of a heavenly spirit shone 
Within his eager eyes, as he upreared 
The altar of the God he loved and feared. 
'Twas broken down, alas ! the cause was spoken ; 
Of dearth and famine, and of power broken. 
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The victim was prepared, twelve stones were placed, 

And a wide trench around the altar traced, 

And water o'er the sacrifice was poured, 

When, at the appointed hour, before the Lord 

Elijah knelt. " God of our Fathers! hear, 

And make this day thy mighty power appear. 

Let Israel know Thou art indeed the Lord, 

And I have done all these things at Thy word. 

Hear me, God ! and be it known to all 

Thou art the Lord who dost their hearts recall. 

And lo, then fell the fire of the Lord, 

Consuming all, even to the water poured 

Upon the altar, with devouring might ; 

Whilst overwhelmed with awe, pale with affright, 

The people bowed them prostrate to the sod, 

And every voice exclaimed, " The Lord is God ! " " The 

Lord is God!" 
Alas ! and what are we 
But the poor victims of idolatry, 
When in the eager crowd we madly press 
And seek on earth's cold shrine for happiness ? 
And oh ! the tortuous and the fearful ways, 

M 
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Each in his abject wilfulness essays, 

Ere he will own that spark alone can come 

From heaven's high altar, from the spirit's home. 

like Baal's frenzied priests, the very life 

Is madly ventured in the senseless strife. 

Nor till experience has been dearly bought. 

And all the folly of our wisdom taught ; 

Till we have learnt o'er earth's vain boasts to grieve 

Do we kneel where to ask is to receive. 

Oh ! well for us if evening close not o'er 

The votary of earth as o'er the priests of yore. 
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"OUR FATHER, WHICH ART IN HEAVEN." 



"We call Him Father when we ask our portion, and yet 
spend it all in the service of His enemies." — Jeremy Taylor. 

Yes ! we call God our Father when we pray 

In the night silent watches, when the breast 

Is harassed by dark thoughts that chase repose. 

We call Him Father when the cheerful morning 

Illumines heart and home, and we awake 

To the rich blessing of another day. 

And we do call Him Father when we kneel 

And ask our daily bread ; and this is right. 

He by His Son hath taught us thus to pray. 

But do we take, as from a Father's hand, 

His needful chastenings, and unmurmuring bend, 

Obedient children to our Father's frown. 

Yet thus it should be. He who taught our lips 

To call God Father, said he not also this — 

" Which art in heaven" ? and are not we on earth ? 

And shall we dare to question His decree ? 

Oh, be this still remembered when we pray, 

Whether in grief or happiness it be, 

He is our Father, but He is in heaven. 

M* 
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Hast thou been stretched on the bed of pain ? 
Hast thou sought to pray, and hast sought in vain? 
Hast thou felt at the time of some sweet thought's birth 
Thy spirit recalled by the pangs of earth ? 

And oh ! hath ever thy pure belief 
Shook in the moment of mental grief ? 
Hast thou ever known the doubt and the fear 
In the hour when faith alone could cheer ? 

If so thou hast, thou wilt not delay 

Till the time of age thy vows to pay. 

Thou hast learnt that the season of pain and care 

Is not the season for fervent prayer. 

Oh, now, in the days of thy joyous youth, 

Bow, bow thee down to the God of Truth, 

And He on whose altar thou lay'st the spring flower, 

Will accept the pale leaf of thy wintry hour. 
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PETER'S DENIAL. 



"And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter." — St. Luke, xii. 61. 

Thrice he denied his Lord, but when he heard 
The sound that verified his Master's word, 
And when he saw that eye upon him bent 
Where sorrow with enduring love was blent, 
Oh, who the anguish of his heart can know, 
Rent by such bitter unexampled woe ? 
God ! to feel within that gazing eye 
Dwelt the soul-searching glance of Deity ! 
That every trait'rous thought that harboured there 
Was as an open scroll to him laid bare. 
Stripped of the specious sophistry we weave, 
When e'en our inmost selves we would deceive ; 
No anger darkened on that Godlike brow. 
Oh, faster, freer, might his tear-drops flow, 
That perjured one, whose false tongue had denied 
His only source of hope, of joy, and pride. 
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No anger darkened ! Better had he borne 

The brow of anger and the lip of scorn 

Than that mild glance, so full of heavenly feeling, 

The double blackness of his crime revealing. 

Oh, to be traitor to a love so pure 

That e'en beyond desertion could endure ! 

" And the Lord turned and looked." Oh, who can think 

Reproof that deeper in the heart might sink. 

Wildly within the apostate's bosom woke 

Maddening remembrance of the words that broke 

Forth from his Master's lips, when he in pride 

Professed what now his frailty had belied. 

Tet, spite of this, and all his failings past, 

A look of love and pity on him cast ! 

Could he remain where love so brightly shone? 

He turned and sought a spot where he might weep 

alone. 
Oh, as on earth thou didst, so from above 
Still look upon us with Thy lasting love ! 
Thou Son of God, forget our weak distrust, 
And oh ! remember that we are but dust. 
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He lay within the dark damp tomb, 
Wrapt up in death's cold shroud, 
Whilst in his desolated home 
The sisters wept aloud. 

But har,k ! what step approacheth now. 
Oh, what a Godlike mien ! 
Upon that clear majestic brow 
What dignity is seen ! 

And Mary rose, and at His feet 

She bowed herself, and cried 

" Hadst Thou been here his form to greet 

My brother had not died." 

He turned, and saw the grieving throng 
Mourning for him who slept, 
His heart with agony was wrung, 
And Jesus, Jesus wept. 

He wept, He felt for others' throes 
A pang his heart within. 
Yes, He could weep for others' woes 
Who died for others' sins. 
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I hare eren hesri thee also, saith the Lord. Behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thoa shalt he gathered to thy 
grare in peace ; neither shall thine eye see all the eril that I will 
bring upon this place." — 2 Chbosicus, zzziT. 27, 28. 



An early grave ! This was the promise given 

To Judah's latest king, in recompense 

Of many a deed of piety and faith 

To the great God of Hosts. 

Oh, when thou look'st forth into the world, 

And seest the good and happy from his home 

By death exiled, distrust thou not thy God. 

It may be thus alone his soul is spared 

The evil to be brought upon that place. 

And when thou seest the Christian's trustful spirit 

Vainly contending with earth's wrong and pride, 
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And sinking unredressed into the grave, 
Oh, deem him not forsaken of his God. 
For him in mercy is the sentence spoken — 
" Thou shall he gathered, to thy grave in peace" 
Mysterious is the providence of God, 
To us past finding out, until we learn 
To look on death less as the end of time 
Than the commencement of eternity. 
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"And the four and twenty elders fell down before the Lord, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints." — Rev. v. 8. • 

Blessed Apostle ! it was thine to be 

The loved one of thy Lord, and thine to see 

In wondrous vision which was e'er denied 

To the vain searchings of presumptuous pride. 

For thee the veil was lifted: thou didst gaze, 

With eye undazzled by their glories' blaze, 

On heaven's high mysteries ; but not alone 

For thee, though honoured, were its secrets shewn ; 

For the whole human family 'twas meant, 

And heaven elected thee its instrument. 

And we will bless thee for thy heart's pure feeling, 

That made thee worthy of divine revealing. 

Oh, how, amid the scenes of woe and wrath 

In this most fearful vision shadow'd forth, 
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How sweet these words that so sublimely speak 

Of proud acceptance to the low and meek — 

"They cast them down before the Lamb: they wore 

Upon their brow a crown, and harps they bore, 

And golden vials full of odours sweet, 

Which are the prayers of saints ?" Oh, it is meet 

That we should joy, though trembling as we read 

The destination to our prayers decreed. 

Oh, who would leave to earthly lore confined 

The mighty powers of a gifted mind ; 

Bemembering how, according to this word, 

Man's wisdom is as folly to the Lord ? 

And who would lavish on an earthly altar 

His all of love, nor feel his spirit falter, 

To place his only confidence and trust 

In friendship's bosom, like his own of dust, 

When to his heavenward aspiration lent 

Words of such pure, divine encouragement ? 

* 

Yet joy in trembling : never do thou dare 

To breathe the unthought word, and call it prayer. 

And more than all, wait not till time have taken 

Thy young heart's freshness, as the boughs are shaken 
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By autumn winds, to offer prayer and praise, 

Deeming it labour for life's after days. 

Say, who would gather from the leafless tree 

The withered branch, and deem his gift would be 

As welcome offering on beauty's shrine 

As sweet spring flowers that have not known decline ? 

Then let the freshness of thy life be given 

As a sweet-smelling sacrifice to heaven. 

When earth shall bid thee for a while delay 

Thy meed of prayer and thankfulness to pay ; 

When pleasure woos thee to her path to turn, 

Think on the odours and the golden urn. 

Bethink thee, shall the cup's vile dregs be poured 

Into the golden vials of the Lord ? 

Shall hurried prayer, and unfelt praises be 

As incense offered to the Deity ? 
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Rebellion's flame is quenched, and they 
Who 'neath the trait'rous banner fought 
Have fled in terror and dismay, 
Or mercy from the conqueror sought. 
And David's soul hath heard that he 
Who dared his power hath ceased to be. 

And bursting now upon the air 
Wild shouts of gay rejoicings ring, 
Yet one sad heart was breaking there, 
The heart of Israel's victor king, 
Let others joy for battle won, 
'Twas his to mourn a darling son. 

Nearer and nearer now they swell, 
Those sounds that speak of triumph's pride ; 
But David hears in them the knell 
Of one who in the battle died ; 
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A rebel in his time of power, 

But oh! how loved in this sad hour. 

Deeply, and with mysterious art 
Thy law hath mighty nature traced 
Upon the tablets of our heart, 
At times obscured, but ne'er effaced : 
And thou who bear'st a crowned brow, 
Oh, thou art all a father now. 
Others may triumph, but for thee 
Seared is the wreath of victory. 
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SEEK THY GOD IN THE DAYS 
OF THY YOUTH. 



Oh, give thy youthful heart to God 
Ere time doth break the spells 
That bind thee to the dream-like world 
In which our childhood dwells. 



And think not thou in after years 
To torn thee unto Him, 
Thy heart oppressed with worldly cares, 
Perchance with worldly sin. 



The offering of a blighted heart, 
O Lord of majesty, 
Unwilling from the world to part, 
Dare we to give to Thee ? 
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We would not place a withered flower 
On mortal beauty's shrine, 
And yet, strange inconsistency, 
We offer it on Thine. 



The heart is but a withered flower 
When youth's sweet dream is fled, 
When it hath felt the scorn of men, 
And sorrowed o'er the dead. 



Too oft, alas ! youth's guileless heart 
To earthly things is given. 
The wretched leavings of the world 
Alone reserved for heaven. 



But thou wilt give thy heart to God 
In earnestness and truth ; 
E'en now in the accepted time, 
The season of thy youth. 
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SEEK THY GOD IN THE DAYS 
OF THY YOUTH. 



Oh, give thy youthful heart to God 
Ere time doth break the spells 
That bind thee to the dream-like world 
In which our childhood dwells. 



And think not thou in after years 
To turn thee unto Him, 
Thy heart oppressed with worldly cares, 
Perchance with worldly sin. 



The offering of a blighted heart, 
O Lord of majesty, 
Unwilling from the world to part, 
Dare we to give to Thee ? 
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THY GOD IN THE DATS 
OF THY YOUTH. 



Oh, give thy youthful heart to God 
Ere time doth break the Bpells 
That bind thee to the dream-like world 
In which our childhood dwells. 



And think not thou in after years 
To turn thee unto Him, 
Thy heart oppressed with worldly cares, 
Perchance with worldly sin. 

The offering of a blighted heart, 
Lord of majesly, 
Unwilling from the world to part, 
Dare we to give to Thee ? 
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The roar of artillery quickly flies, 

And the hostile camp from afar replies ; 

From the cannon's hot mouth the death bolts grate, 

They carry with them the breath of fate, 

And leave 'mid the mass a forsaken space, 

As the peasant unceasing the furrows trace. 

The death bolts thus on the battle plain 

Prostrate the ranks like waving grain. 

There in his youth hath the hero died, 
With the arm of strength and the eye of pride. 
There in his age doth the veteran yield ; 
War was his glory, his country the field. 
He looks on the banners his arms have borne, 
And not till then doth the warrior mourn. 
The balls of death are at random sped ; 
One dies unmaimed, and another, ere dead, 
Sees strewed on the plain the limbs that but now 
Had felt in their veins a warrior's glow ; 
Like a tree bereft of its branches he seems, 
And his way is marked by ensanguined streams. 
He whom death hath not wholly slain 
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Is borne away by a friend in vain : 

In that fond embrace they fall together, 

And they bless the stroke that unites for ever. 

The firing increases, the sabres rattle, 

There spreads one glow o'er the thickening battle, 

And through the smoke o'er the gleaming crowd 

Come the frequent flash and the thunder loud, 

The black cloud grows denser, till none can see 

If death be beneath it, or victory. 

The sun breaks forth, through the mist dispersed, 
What terrible vision hath on us burst ? 
In its path on earth the sun's pale ray 
Discovers streamlets of blood to day, 
The courser extended, and broken car, 
The mangled limbs that are scattered afar, 
The banners thrown o'er the heaps of slain, 
The wreck confused of a battle plain ! 
Come now to the field, and seek ye there, 
Ye mothers, ye friends, them ye hold most dear. 
Come quickly, and snatch from the vulture's rage 
The offspring of youth, and the hope of old age. 
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What torrents of tears will soon be shed ? 
In the towns what grief for the valiant dead ? 
Ere the earth give back what is swept away 
By the ruthless slaughter of one short day. 
But nature, careless of human woe, 
Her way o'er the wreck of our hopes will go : 
The morn of to-morrow shall cast its ray 
On the sabre brandished and broken to-day : 
The river shall wash, with its soft pure wave, 
Each trace of death from the warrior's grave ; 
The winds on their pinions shall bear away 
Each breath that pollutes their airy sway, 
And the satiate soil sweet flowers shall spread 
O'er the whitened bones of the valiant dead. 
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THE LEAP— ALLEGORY. 



TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH OF ABNAULT. 



From thy stem thus rudely severed, 
Whither go'st thou sere and withered, 
Poor leaf ! Ah, whither goest thou ? 
And the leaf said — I nothing know, 
For the angry storms of heaven 
The oak that nourished me have riven, 
And zephyr and the north wind strong 
Have since inconstant borne me on. 
Through forest and through plain I go, 
Or mountains to the depths below. 
And ever, as I've onward flown 
The wind has been my guide alone. 
I know no fear, I feel no grief, 
For I am going where each thing goes. 
I am going with the laurel leaf, 
And the foliage of the rose. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LA MABTINE. 



Born with the spring, and with the rose to die, 

On zephyr's wing to make through heaven its flight ; 

Upon the breast of opening buds to lie ; 

Deep drinking of sweet scents and azure light ; 

In youth to cast the dross of earth aside, 

And zephyr-like amid eternal skies abide. 

Such of the butterfly the magic lot ! 

As heart of man, seeking and resting not, 

Insatiate with the sweets that earth hath given, 

Look up at last for joy and bliss to heaven. 
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